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IRTGRRATIORNAL 
FUR STORG 


GENTLEMEN S$ 






PUR-LINED 
QVERCOATS 


ceady for 


immediate wear, 


163 and 165 Regent Street, 


LONDON, W. 








FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, a&c., DRINK 


VIGHY GELESTINS syn 


CAUTION.—See that each bottle has a neck label with VIGHY-ETAT and the name of the 
Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lonpon, E.C. 











Scott ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


15-115, RECENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





Stalking Capes 
Shooting Coats 
Travelling Uisters 
Norfolk Suits 
Fishing Suits 





Hand-knit Stockings cot 
Shetiand Wool THE STRATHVAICH CAPE 
has a great advantage over the ordinary 
Cardigans shooting cape with straps, having under- 
neath a vest or sleeveless jacket, thereby 
Railway Carriage allowing the cape to be thrown back, 


leaving the arms perfectly free, and the 
chest quite protected’ in cold and rainy 


Rugs & Shawl 
gs * ad weather. Waterproofed. 


SCOTT ADIE, yovar'veuns, 145 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








Rupae-Wrirworti 
BRITAIN’S BEST BICYCLE. 


SPECIALS—15 GUINEAS. 
STANDARDS—10 GUINEAS. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., COVENTRY. 














SLATERS 


CONSULTATIONS 
FREE. 


DETECTIVES. 
1 BASINGHALL S! EC 




















THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED 
WHITE 
correc, * BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use rather Jess quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary Coffee. 
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AFRICAN BANKING BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. BANK OF MONTREA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) Established in 1817. 
CORPOR ATION, 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. | Capleal Pasd-up, £2,065,953. Resell 








Limited. Paid-up Capital ..... ocecveccocee ++s++ $1,600,000 £1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £104,815, 
Reserve Fund .....ccccccccsascccccece £875,000 | Head Off 4 Board of Direct 
Heap Orrice: | Reserve Liability of Proprietors ufder ea ce and board o ectors ;— 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. the Charter ...ss.sesseesseeeeeeesee $1,600,000 MONTREAL, 
P Lett f Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- | 
ae oe cs get of Speenan are. rous Breaches of the Bank throughout Australia and New | General Manager— 
— ealand. | E, S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 
Registered Capital im £2,000,000 | Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 


Telegraphic Transfers made. | LONDON OFFICE. 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 : ved ta Lond : een ad 
an "| Deposits rebetarms which may be ascertained 22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C, 


on application. | 
Boarp oF Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 











F Satie diteemiten tee: Set tees eee R. W. JEANS, Manager | CoMMITTRE: 

man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs...Alex- = 

ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of | Right era aaa AND 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch » Wo. MG, 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Extension of Cape Government System. 


Great Eastern Rail Cc ; Robert Littlejohn, Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Esq. tine 1 of Caps Town: Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited ; Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. Transfers. 
National Discount Company, Limited. 


F « . . | ‘Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Sonmmen— Tie London J _ Stock Bank, Limited ’ daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Dominion of Canada, 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Bank | £18 8s. r1d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). gomnee aes a ce — : by — .,-. 
BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Beira, | 2t¢2mer (5,951 miles), { eo oe 
- 60 miles), 34 d The Coach and Transport 
Bloemfontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. hay we 


Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
Town (Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, | stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and | 
Johannesburg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmes- | districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 








bury, Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjes-, _ Further particulars may be obtained on application at Limited. 
fontein, Molteno, Montagu, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, | the Sompany oOo: 100 Oa meee . 

Paar), Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury,| “*™* du: : Established 1879. 
Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


A A (New Yorx) Incorporated pape Be Companies hata, ste on 1. 
GENCY IN AMERICA Ew York). Subscri Capital— 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares 8 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited. tss. each. Paid up, £750,000, Reserve Fund, £463,000, 

end all descriptions of Banking Business connected with QR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, ead Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

South Africa conducted on the usual terms. F STEAMERS Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cope Town, 
Fixed Deposi ived at hich can b HOULDER LINE 0 . Cradock, Kast London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
— eposits receive at rates which can be ascer- Tons. Tons. William's Town, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 

tained on application. Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 Elizabeth, Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. OviINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 Rhodesia: Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Trans. 








—_ 
Urmston GRANGE... 5,400 | RirPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 vaal: Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange 
| Lancton GRANGE.. ees Oswestry GRANGE River Colony: Bethlehem, Bloemf » Fi th, 
Drayton GRANGE (building).. t.s. 10,000 | Ficksburg, Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Lady- ql 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. (building).. t.s. 10,coo | SourHeRN Cross .. 7,300 brand, Philippolis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Low 
Evstree GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTESE CROSS .. 2,200 | renco Marques. 


| | , These splendid full-powered womens employed in| Boarp or Directrors.—W. Fleming Blai 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- Chairman; Robert W. Chamney, Esq. ; Owen R. 
| gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; 
‘ | baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 


ic light, & -« i cso acon Herman B. Sim, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 
t t, &c. saloons and state roo . E 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. "For Posen, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 


of the Company, Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
i fts issued. Bills pure! 
| 246 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. Letters of Credit and Drafts iss ] hased 
C O C O A 14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- ee ne all other Banking business transacted 


gow; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, 


Rosario; Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street,| Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER | Sydney, NSW. ate ascertainable on application. 


WANTED IN CANADA. GQUNTY FIRE OFFICE, “2 
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Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, 
young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 50 REGENT STREET, W., 

Canada offers free farms cf 160 acres in Manitoba and the North-West. | aoe 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 

Large areas of fertile land in every Province wait’ng for settlers, 

Gold Mines and other minerals. Immense Forests. Productive Fisheries. THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, #0 E 
Expanding Manufacturing Industries. Large Import and Export Trade, foreign risks being undertaken. Ca 

No Rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools, Good Markets. Splendid | 8 Laon —— - ag ~ agen ‘ a 
Climate. Sunny Skies, FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantage C 

d , » ‘OUNT aine yplicati 7 "s nts. 

Official pamphlets, maps, and full particulars may be obtained gratis and ee a ee - ae " 
post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Joint Secretaries {3 E. RATLIFFE. ie 
Street, London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion and Elder Dempster - 
Steamship Companies, or their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- ¢ 
way Company. Correspondence and personal interviews invited. i F E ~ 

I dl 
Write for particulars. U NIVERSAL fe 
j si 
| ASSURANCE SOCIETY. , 
ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO. Established 1834. ; 
(BEAVER LINE) | en - 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. Large Reserves. Low Premiums. Large Annual Cash Bonuses. ' 
TO HALIFAX AND ST. JOHN, N.B., VIA QUEENSTOWN. . A = * : 
ST. J oaREee - For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six yeats 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN ... ee oe +. Tuesday, January 22 standing have equalled 


To be followed at regular intervals by other steamers of the Line. 


- LP iums. 
Passengers booked through to British Columbia and San Francisco, and all parts 45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNBA en 

; of Canada and the Uni:ed States at specially low rates. Life Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances made thereon. 
Superior accommodation at lowest rates for First, Second, and Third Class Passengers. 


Apply to ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., African House, Water Street, ce eae 
Liverpool; Canada House, Bristol: or 4 St. Mary Axe, London, Chief Offico: 1 NG WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C- 
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[Owl (Capetown). 


Mr. Kruger Fancies Himself. 
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[Polichinelle (Paris). 


Mr. Botha Amuses Himself. 








WHAT IS NORMAN & STACEY'S PLAN OF FURNISHING ? 


ey 


It is a clever scheme which 
enables you to Furnish your 
House or Flat throughout, from 
Drawing-room to Kitchen, out of 
income, without disturbing your 
capital, by (instead of paying 
cash) dividing the whole amount 
into 6, 12, 24, or 36 equal monthly 
}] paymerts. During the above- 
mentioned period you can, of 
course, at any time (should you 
wish it) pay off the amount, and 
avail yourself of a Cash Dis- 
count. NORMAN & STACEY, 
LD., 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

.€, Goods marked in plain 
figures. Country orders receive 
A beautiful Catalogue in colours is given upon 











special attention. 


Free delivery. 





personal application. Call and compare quality and prices with those of other firms. 











Hducational 


— 


FASTBOURNE.—SCHOOL for 

WARD BOYS. 
Careful training. 
trained nurse. 


DELICATE and BACK- 
Patron, The Marquis of AneRGAveNNyY. —Individual teaching. 
Good playing field. Resident Pupils only. eadmaster’s wife 
Moderate fees (inclusive).— Nevill House, 5 Hartfield Square. 





S KENELM’S SCHOOL, LEWES.—BOYS prepared for 

* the Public Schools. Colonel R. C. B., Colonel P. and others highly recommend 
for excellence of teaching, discipline and sports. He althy situation. Exceptional care, 
Individual attention. Scholarships gained annually since 1893.—Addres; the WARDEN. 





ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Headmaster-—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate ; reduction for sons of 


clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing air. Preparation 
for Professions, Business Life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpenters’ shop, 


swimming bath, &c.—For prospectus, &c., apply, HEADMASTER. 





ST: MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, Sussex.—Church of England 
Soarding School for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen. In connexion with the 
Woodard Schools. 
Fees from £60 per annum. LENT TERM begins January 25, 1901. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 








AN IDEAL NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


A Great 


. IT 













[Pt this Bulb 


Pasitiog , vou Palace 

tin Regulates How 
Mpstont ie 

Mo Removal of 
oy Mf, 





”” 16/6 ano 25/ pain. 


21/ ano 30/ mounts. 
Post Free. 


Wel Size at 10/6. 


REMAINS UNALTERED. 


The Improved Stes are unquestionably 
the very best Fountain Pens Money 
Can Buy. 

May BE EXCHANGED ow Moury REFUNDED 


IF FOUND UNSUITABLE. 
{Write ror CaTALocue. 





Qp Gvers and 
rotecls Screw Wim | 
when ftaizin 
Lhe Pocket. \\ 











93, Cheapside EC , 
BELO & pypy, ® Bijee?” aenesen. 
yy Breal re de Mpa PARIS. 
AND AT ALL eramonuns, 


























WARWICK SCHOOL.—Chartered by Epwarp the Confessor. 
Chairman of Governors—The Right Hon. the Earl of WARWICK, 
Headmaster—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Headmaster of Eltham 

. College (the Royal Navy School). 
First Grade Public School, classical and modern, for the Universities, &c. Fees £60. 
odern buildings on country site near Warwick. Chapel, Boarding Houses (for 110 
rders), Sanatorium Gymnasium, &c. Beautiful playing fields, 
Special Army and Navy Classes. 
Junior house for Boys from 8 to 12. Next Term begins January 2}. 
Apply to the HEADMASTER, 





PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 
(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 


Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 3co Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 


free, 1s. 4d. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desred and particulars of requirements 
are given, 
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CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone; ‘‘ 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


Specialities in Writing Tables for 


AUTHORS BARRISTERS EDITORS 


PHYSICIANS ACCOUNTANTS 
AND OTHER 
BUSY & OFT INTERRUPTED MEN 


SESS 








(all ed 


See 


Meek | 


ss 
Seen 


The “Oakley ” shutter-front writing table, in oak, 
paneled sides and back, fitted with drawers, sliding 
trays, smaller drawers, pigeon-holes, shelves, racks, 


Bc ROR asi otisicsmsins Silspiiindhseibsbsiis £6 12s. 6d. 
“Oakley” revolving and tilting chair in stamped 
RAE cies betinamrveeanes Sebaslebbea ves tepaeansbabeeneibnss £2 10s, Od. 





The chair can also be supplied stained mahogany or walnut. 


Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE witx MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000, 
More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 


of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
, ver 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


















WILL 
SING, TALK, 
PLAY, RECITE 


Send for 
Catalogues. 





EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED 


PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Lté., 


89 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


OR TO 


EDISONIS, LIMITED, 


21 Cheapside, and 25 Banner Street, 
London, E.C. 
ACENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 




















CP... sas'tooue'rte UNION-CASTLE LINE ™scentnc or rasan, 
a SOUTH oh -en MAIL 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, 
BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS, 


WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 


HAWAII. 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. Steamers. 
os bsATHENA 





(via Las Palmas) ...... 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


btDOUNE CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas) .. . 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &e., apply Pas- pa ary ee 


senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 


* Reyal Mail Steamer. 


$ Mauritius Steamer. 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains | Waterloo fi 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, Southaepten eomy Semudng. seat iguasciaaamaic 


— a ! evcecce Jan. 23 — 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG “vis tadvra) ......ssss00 


(via Las Palmas) ......++ 


*DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ........e0+ 


ceecce . 25 J 6 z . 
ate — 20 guineas inclusive. 
Jan. 30 Electric light throughout. Dining Saloons on deck. 
jesus — Feb. 2 Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 
hires Feb. 1 Feb. 2 Passengers who so desire may break the journey at ay 


(via Teneriffe) ......0+ 


b To Delagoa Bay. 


SPECIAL WINTER CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
South: desiring short sea trips. 

Londom. amptor. Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Moroce, 

Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 

London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 95 

— Jan. 26 days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


Fare for the round voyage, First-class, 


+ Intermediate Steamer port of call and return by any subsequent steamer 
; above-named line within six months, 


2 Beira Steamer. For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., Morocco House, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C., 





Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savil, Apply to Donaid Currie & Co., Managers, 


White Star, &c. 


3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


ProvinciAL Mayoress. Earl Roberts appears to have 
had only one lunch since he came home. 

ProvinciAL Mayor. Ah, well! You see, my dear, he 
hadn’t been starving in Ladysmith. 


Firty-E1GHT is an early age to die for one who, like 
the late Bishop of London, was competent by nature and 
training to deal with the great questions of life and 
history. It is an age at which many things for the first 
time become clear to the thinker, and to one who, like 
Dr. Creighton, desired to know and reflect before he 
Wrote, it scarcely represents the end of life’s apprentice- 
ship. For the late Bishop was no recluse, either in life 
or thought. He knew the world, he liked the world, and 
he freely partook of the world. Perhaps his fine faculty 
of humour told him that a bishop can never be so awful 
and perfect as he ought to be, or even as people think he 
8 Doubtless he knew the limitations of the powers 
of a bishop, and the powers and authority of a Church. 
Hence his diplomacy and little ironies. He seemed to 
believe in men and institutions growing great rather 
than being made great. His deportment at dinners 
and other social gatherings, of which Mr. Haweis 
tells our readers something this week, showed that 
his enjoyment of men and life was real, and not assumed 
for complacency to others. Whether a man of his tem- 
perament and endowments was best fitted for the calling 
of bishop may be doubted. He spent his four years at 
Fulham loyally polishing the wheels of the ecclesiastical 
machine. But while he was expending energy and tact 
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and physical strength in keeping the Church together in 
the matter of altar-candles and incense, no one knew 
better than he that vaster problems of the world’s advance 
were overtaking the Church—and that meanwhile his 
‘‘History of the Papacy during the Revolution” was 
standing still. For true bishops the problems of the world 
and the Church and the Churches are every day becoming 
more overwhelming. We have travelled a long way from 
Papal domination in England, and it is a strange reflec- 
tion that one of Dr. Creighton’s chief anxieties was to 
prevent—not the people of England going over to Rome, 
of which there is no chance—but rather a portion of tke 
Church of England. That helped to wear his life out. 


At last, after many weary months of agitation, in which 
we are glad to remember that we have had some share, 
the British Government announces its decision to do some- 
thing in the matter of the Empire’s cables. It is true that 
what is to be done is miserably inadequate. There is to 
be an inter-departmental committee consisting of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, and the usual complement of past and 
present Postmasters-General, and representatives of the 
Colonial Office, India Office, Admiralty, and War Office, 
and they are to potter about the subject as is the way of 
inter-departmental committees. This just suits the cable 
companies, for it is a persistence on these very lines that 
has placed the Empire in their monopolistic grip. If 
there are any serious Imperialists in Parliament they 
should make it clear before the session is many days old 
that the time has come for a searching independent inquiry 
going to the whole root of the matter. 


Lorp RosEBErRY’s speech on Trade, at Wolverhampton 
on Wednesday last, would have been more effective had it 
shown some grasp of essential facts and indicated remedies 
for alleged defects. It was made up, instead, of the old 
ingredients. The lack of scientific training in our manu- 
facturers and the linguistic shortcomings of our commercial 
travellers were paraded once more. The only thing 
resembling a practical suggestion was the commendation 
of the manager of a great firm for sending thirty-five 
young men to St. Petersburg for two or three years to 
study electrical engineering. It is surely the first time 
that St. Petersburg has been known as a place where a 
young man will acquire any specially valuable knowledge 
in that department which he could not acquire as well or 
better at home. Lord Rosebery has discovered a new 
bogey for this country’s commerce. It takes the shape of 
a possible combination of American millionaires to under- 
sell the products of trade on this side. If Lord Rosebery 
would specify a particular trade, reckon up the value of its 
products, and thencalculate how many millions the American 
trust would have to risk in order to crush that trade 
entirely, for the present and for the future, he would pro- 
bably refrain from illustrations of this nature in future 
when he desires to incite British traders to energy and 
watchfulness. That British trade is susceptible of many 
improvements need not be doubted, but so is the trade of 
every country in the world. We have our peculiarities as 
other nations have theirs; but if we are so dreadfully 
inferior in our intelligence and education, where does all 
this enormous and ever-increasing volume of trade come 
from? We are holding our own fairly well in the 
direct conflict of intelligence and enterprise; these we 
undoubtedly can increase, and to increase them by study 
and ingenuity must be our manufacturers’ constant aim. 
But nothing we can do will prevent other nations spinning 
cotton or building ships where they have the capital and 
the knowledge at hand. The mistake is to imagine tha: 
their progress is our decline. The world, it is often 
forgotten, is growing. 


Tue Temperance question will not let the politician 
rest. On the one side is a general consensus of opinion 
that something should be done to reduce the evils ot 
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drink, on the other the vested interests of a legally 
recognised traffic. The way of improvement through 
direct moral appeal is slow, even hopeless, and therefore 
hope centres in legislation. The reformers embrace all 
shades of opinion, from the extreme man who declares 
the traffic to be immoral, and would sweep it away with- 
out compensation, to the more practical person who looks 
to modifications in the licensing laws as the sure way to 
social improvement. The deputation which waited on 
Mr. Ritchie on Wednesday included men of such varied 
Opinions and note as Earl Grey, Lord Windsor, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, Sir Algernon West, and Mr. Bramwell 
Booth, and their appeal was for a complete change in the 
licensing authority, that authority to have absolute control 
over all licenses, except brewers’ and distillers’. It may 
at once be said of Mr. Ritchie’s reply, that it was that of 
the politician who would rather not take the burden on his 
back. By a familiar process of exaggerating difficulties he 
succeeded in reducing the question to one of impossibilities, 
and finally rode off on the housing question, in which 
he indicated the true solution of the drinking evil lay. Be 
it said at once that Temperance reform is seriously hin- 
dered by the irreconcilables who will have nothing less 
than local option and no-compensation. But be it said 
no less strongly that in face of a question so wrapped up 
with our social well-being as this drink question, it is 
incumbent on a statesman in Mr. Ritchie’s place to have 
constructive ideas, to be willing at least to consider 
affirmative proposals, and not to shelter behind negative 
criticism, by which the world never yet moved a step to 
its betterment. Public opinion is moving quickly in this 
matter, and if, as seems reasonable, the first step of 
progress lies through modifications in the licensing laws, 
it behoves some politician who aims at the name of 
statesman to provide the possible measure and discover 
the line of least resistance. It is the business of those 
who waited on Mr. Ritchie and of the Churches to coerce 
him and the Ministry into action. 


Ir stimulus be needed to pursue this policy of coercing 
the politician in the matter of Temperance legislation, it 
may be found in the Twentieth Report of Inebriate Retreats 
and the First Report upon Certified Reformatories under the 
Inebriate Acts of 1879 to 1899, for 1899, just issued. The 
reports disclose a distressing slowness in the movement 
and a painful inadequacy in accommodation. The licensed 
retreats under the Act dealt during the year with 561 
inmates, whose average residence was something short of 
seven months. Of these 561, 183 are spoken of as ‘‘ doing 
well,” which seems to mean little; 41 are described as 
having “‘ improved,” which may mean anything. That is 
the credit side of the sheet. On the debit side we have 
189 who have not improved; 5 who have gone mad; 
41 who have died ; while of 102 no account at all is given. 
Even for an institution in its infancy this is not a pro- 
mising balance sheet. But even the whole number of 
561 is itself a lamentable travesty upon the probable 
number who need treatment. Thus Mr. Reynolds, one of 
the visiting justices of Holloway, recently pointed out that 
in that prison alone last year there were over ten thousand 
committals of women for drunkenness of whom four thou- 
sand were habitual inebriates, while upon one day, 
selected at random, there were 150 women in the prison 
with convictions for “drunkenness, varying from three to 
sixty-five, against their names. The obstacle in the way 
of extending the operation of the Inebriate Retreats is, of 
course, money; and the privilege offered to County or 
Borough Councils who contributed £1,000 (namely, the 
reservation of seven beds for its nominees for twenty-five 
years, subject to the payment of 3s. 6d. per week for each 
bed occupied) does not seem to have been very largely 
taken up. In other words, the risk of investment was too 
much, and probably £200, with two beds, at a slightly 
increased price would have put a very different face upon 
the report, 
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IT says much for the courage of the Navy League tha 
its members seldom try to travel along the line of leag 
resistance. Just now the shipbuilding programme is in g 
scandalous condition ; but the League leaves such obvious 
blemishes to the care of the officials and the nation g 
large, and concentrates its attention upon the personnel 
of the navy. County Councils and similar bodies are to 
be approached with the view of sending lads into the 
merchant service, where they can be trained for 
the Naval Reserve. The Board of Trade tried ang 
failed; the Admiralty tried and failed; and now a 
new Reserve is to be formed out of the best men 
who pass out of the Navy. The success of the scheme 
depends, of course, upon the number of men who accept 
the terms offered, but if we can get 20,000 men into the 
new Reserve after they have completed twelve years’ 
service with the fleet they will obviously be of more value 
than 40,000 men who have had no naval training. The 
merchant service, as we all know, is steadily declining, 
and, unless conditions are very materially altered, the 
decline must continue. The apprenticeship system is dying 
out, and longshoremen will not take their risk before the 
mast; but foreigners can be had in as many numbers as 
we want. For naval purposes, therefore, we have but to 
wait and see how the Admiralty scheme answers ; and if 
that fail there is no alternative but to fall back on the 
skeleton merchant service. If the Navy League anticipates 
the failure of the Admiralty scheme it can only be said that 
the members are more than ordinarily in touch with the 
fears and feelings of naval officers. But is the British 
mercantile marine capable of restoration? The man who 
can give a practical affirmative answer to that question is 
a genius of hitherto hidden worth, and if the Navy 
League can produce the numbers required it will command 
a nation’s gratitude. 


THe wreck of the French steamer Russie on a 
sunken reef beyond Marseilles last week gave occasion 
for a display of the highest and the lowest elements in 
human nature. Fora night and the better part of a day the 
crew and passengers hung between life and death. Part 
of the vessel was submerged and at any moment she 
might sink wholly into the depths. A storm of exceeding 
violence raged, and those on board were subjected to the 
exquisite torture of seeing the desperate efforts made to 
save them fail time after time. To the credit side of human 
nature stands the persistent courage, and often heroism, 
that dictated these efforts made from the shore. The 
progress of time and morality has in nowise altered the 
conviction that the noblest effort of man or woman 
is to offer life for the life of others. What a pro- 
found depth exists in humanity to counterpoise its 
heights may be seen by the contrast of the conduct of 
some of the crew of the Russie for whose safety fellow- 
mortals were risking their own existence. When hope of 
rescue seemed gone, they and some women on board 
abandoned themselves to an orgie of riot and debauchery, 
which had to be repressed by the threat of loaded 
revolvers. The best that can be thought of them is to 
hope that they were temporarily mad. Certainly a great 
strain had been put upon their mental and moral strength. 
They had seen a rope, which seemed to carry their salva- 
tion with it, break almost as it was being connected with 
the shore. But we know from other examples of the 
behaviour of crowds in circumstances of dire calamity— 
such as follow earthquake, flood, and tempest—that 
humanity itself often responds with convulsion. The best 
become exalted ; the worst sink into unnameable depravi- 
ties. In the case of the Russie the Carro boatmen who 
rescued their perishing fellows regardless of their own 
lives are exemplars of the best. 


Some men are born rich, some achieve riches, some 
have—no, the analogy will hold no further; but whether 
a man be born rich, or achieve riches, we like him to be 
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honest in the matter. And Mr. P. D. Armour, the 
rk-king of Chicago, who died the other day, recom- 
mends himself among millionaires for his straightforward 
confession that he liked to make money, and cared for 
nothing else in comparison. Said he: ‘‘I do not read, 
| do not take part in politics; what can I do? But 
ja my counting-house I am in my element ; there I live, 
and the struggle is the very breath of life to me.” He 
declared that he made his wealth out of the by-products 
of pig-killing. It was the hooves and the feet, and the 
bones and brains that made the profit. He sold us pork 
at cost price, but made us pay through the nose for glue 
and trouser-buttons. Probably even the best of us have 
to satisfy our consciences on the by-product system. 
Whether, also, it will count for righteousness to Mr. 
Samuel Lewis, money-lender to the aristocracy, who died 
lat week, that he Has left some two millions of his 
curiously made wealth to charities, is a question beyond 
human decision, however natural it appears. It is said 
that one-half of the names in Debrett have had recourse 
to him at one time or another ; and if he prevented them 
falling out of Debrett he accomplished much—for them. 


Tue Indian National Congress has attracted little 
attention in the home Press, Indeed, the only extracts 
from the President’s speech republished were those re- 
lating to the high hopes raised in the mind of the pro- 
gressive Indian party by Lord Curzon’s sympathetic 
attitude towards the natives. The resolutions passed 
were of the usual character, and the discussion has 
assumed an academic, rather than a political character. 
Certain organs of the Indian Press take the Viceroy to 
task for having said that the poverty of the masses, 
meaning, it is presumed, their poverty in the past year, 
“isnot of a permanent character.” But so much may 
safely be conceded, and at any rate Viceroy and critics 
alike can agree in hoping that there is nothing permanent 
in such poverty as unhappily has prevailed of late. 


Tue Roman Catholic Doctor of Divinity who recently 
wrote in these columns on ‘‘ Leo XIII. and his Successor,” 
sends us this further Note: ‘‘ Italian or no Italian, the 
next Pope will have to follow out the policy of the pre- 
sent one in a more or less vigorous manner, whatever 
his character may be. There can be no return ever to 
the old union of Church and State, Pope and monarch, 
that bred the French Revolution, belittled the influence 
of the Church in Catholic lands, begot among the rich 
and noble a spirit of cynical hypocrisy, and among 
the poor a feeling of indifference, if not despair, of 
the promises or benefits of religion in any form. For 
good or ill it is in the peoples’ hands now to mould the 
future of the world. The powers other than theirs that 
may continue to exist must be of them and for them. 
Here the spiritual power of the Pope is the freest of all to 
act and co-operate in fashioning the future. It has taken 
well to heart at last the warning, ‘put not your faith in 
princes.’ Whether faith in the people may or not prove 
a better reliance for the Papacy as a social force, time will 
tell. It has been the chosen policy of Leo XIII. at all 
events, and has so far proved itself a wise and opportune 
one, To adopt the same will be even a more imperative 
course for his successor. He will, indeed, have no 
alternative.” 


A POLICY IN CHINA 


Tue Joint Note has been signed by China, and, as 
Sheridan used to remark when he accepted a bill, ‘‘ Thank 
heaven, I have done with that.” For, in fact, China has 
merely accepted a bill at very long date, and if she does 
not pay at maturity—whenever that may be—the Powers 
will—well, the Powers will do just what they are doing 
to-day. Nothing that they have done as yet indicates 
that they will do more than they are doing to-day, save 
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quarrel with each other, and in that case China would be 
no worse off than she is now. Of the four great Powers 
that really count in this business—that is, who could at 
any moment by individual action precipitate a great conflict 
on Chinese territory, they being Russia, Britain, Germany, 
and the United States—not one has acted in complete 
accord with any other. Rather they have taken occasion 
to emphasise their points of divergence, if we except 
Britain, who tells nothing. The United States is con- 
stantly making it clear that she would have made the Note 
a basis of negotiation, not a definitive undertaking. Ger- 
many represents herself as a weeping victim of treachery 
to whom no treaty will ever be sufficient recompense. 
Russia’s neighbourly sentiments in Manchuria have been 
rudely disturbed by the outbreaks of rebel bands which 
she has aided China to suppress, and did so in her own 
way in despite of joint notes. Britain—what Britain would 
have done perhaps Lord Salisbury will some day tell us, 
some day when it no longer matters. But for the momeft 
these four hungry foreign terriers have their teeth in“a 
leg of the Chinese stag, and dare not let go to get a better 
hold lest they lose what they have. The protocols wift 
be signed in Chinese immediately, and Chinese they seem 
likely to remain. 

In these circumstances the China League bravely 
endeavours to stir up public opinion to a sense of the 
danger of drift in China. In its latest leaflet it recalls 
Britain’s increasing dependence upon just such com» 
mercial development as China promises. It laments the 
Russification of the three Manchurian provinces, for that 
means the closed door against outside trade. But theré 
the China League cries a halt. We venture to translaté 
its general principles and its excellent motto ‘‘ China for 
the Chinese and the trade of China for the World” into ad 
definite policy by which alone, as we believe, British 
Ministers may conserve British interests in China. J 


- In conjunction with the United States, Germany, and 
Pi the British Government should at once obtain satis- 
factory guarantees from Russia that the open door be maifi- 
tained in Manchuria, and that the Chinese flag float at once 
over the Niu-Chwang Custom House. 

2. Let British trade and British interests be maintained: 
and pushed in the Yangtsze Valley and Southern China. +» 

3. Let our Consuls in the Yangtsze and South deal directly 
with the Consul-General, Shanghai, without reference to 
Pekin, and the Commercial Attaché be raised to the post of 
Commercial Commissioner and have a free hand. This Com- 
mercial Commissioner should be given a shallow- draught 
despatch boat in Yangtsze waters in order that he may tour ih 
the various waterways, his official position being such that he 
can meet Viceroys and Governors on an equal footing, discuss 
and finally settle trading matters, disputes, &c., without refer 
ence to Pekin. In the past all important disputes have beeh 
shunted to the capital, with the result of a game of battle-door 
and shuttle-cock between Tsung-li- Yamen and Viceroys lasting 
for years. The Commercial Commissioner having full powers 
from the British Foreign Office, such men as Mr, Byron 
Brennan, Consul-General, Shanghai, or Mr. Warren would fill 
the post adequately. 

4. Let a riverine police and gendarmerie be established in 
Central and Southern China, and our Consuls be instructed 
to recommend competent Britishers for employment under 
Governors, which they now never do ; and let our Commer¢ial 
Commissioner recommend competent British engineers a. 
commercial men to be attached to each Viceroy or Governor 
to assist in developments. 

5. Let free access be secured for ships to any waterway 
they can navigate. Customs taxation to be allocated equitably 
between Central and Provincial Governments. 

6. Let China be not too heavily taxed on account of fie 
war indemnity. Her people cannot at present bear such a 
burden as now seems intended, and it can only result in revett. 
China must, in a word, be helped, not coerced, and future 
tradal developments will justify such a procedure. = 


Let the China League get to itself a definite policy of 
some such kind as this, and agitate, agitate, agitate through 
Chambers of Commerce and other commercial bodies, ang 
it will do a great service. 


oT 
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THE COMING PROBLEM 


THAT we are approaching the end of the boom in com- 
mercial prosperity that began in 1896 is, we fear, scarcely 
open to doubt. It is true that the Board of Trade Labour 
Summary for 1900 contains this sentence, ‘‘ The year 1900 
was one of rising wages”; but any satisfaction it may 
generate is quickly dispelled by a closer perusal. A rise 
of wages does not precede, but follows, a burst of com- 
mercial activity, and naturally lingers after it. But, at 
any rate, the rise is, if not confined to one industry, 
greatest init. In the words of the report, ‘‘ the advances 
ia the coal-mining industry were almost entirely responsible 
for the great increase during 1900.” The wages of pit- 
men, taking an average of the whole country, were over 
50 per cent. above the ‘‘standard.” If we compare the 
state of employment in December, 1900, with December, 
1899, we shall find a decline in nearly everything except 
mining. The pig-iron industry is ‘‘ much worse than a 
year ago,” iron and steel manufacture ‘‘ worse than a year 
ago,” the tinplate trade is ‘‘ much worse than a year ago” ; 
the engineering and metal trade ‘‘ has continued to fall 
off” ; employment in the building trade has ‘‘ declined in 
all branches”; in the furnishing trade ‘‘ employment is 
slack,” and the percentage of unemployed 6°8 as compared 
with 4°8 in December, 1899. There are also more unem- 
ployed in the printing and bookbinding trades ; this is like- 
wise true of the glass trade, the tailoring trade, the worsted 
trade, and the hosiery trade; the average number of dock 
fabourers employed was considerably less in December, 
4goo, than in December, 1899. Against this we have to 
set an improvement in the following occupations: ship- 
‘building, paper, leather, boot and shoe, cotton and woollen 
‘trades; but it is not sufficient to prevent the Board of 
‘Trade expert from summarising the month in these words : 
‘The state of employment during December showed a 
further decline when compared with the previous month, 
agd with the corresponding month in 1899.” 

Taken even by themselves these facts would be serious, 
but the greatest significance of them lies in the way they 
bear out suspicions that for some time past have been in the 
air and generated by a hundred small notifications that are 
‘seen in the newspapers, such for instance as that railway 
dividends are falling, or that large ironworks have been 
shut down because they had become unremunerative. We 
seemed to have touched the highest point of prosperity in 
«899, and the tide is now very decidédly on the ebb. It is 
a fact to take note of, as both politically and socially there 
as as much difference between England depressed and 
€ngland prosperous, as there ever was between Philip 
drunk and Philip sober. For one thing, it means a general 
datensification of life, wherein the old battles between 
capital and labour, between the hares and the hounds, 
between Conservative and Radical take new life. For 
some years past parties have drifted lazily along, the 
assailants appearing to have no energy for attack, or 
the defendants to withstand them. The tendency to 
grumble or rebel against the established order of things is 
ever slight in the hour of prosperity ; it is adversity that 
tells where the shoe pinches. At the same time it would 
be as idle to exaggerate as it is to make light of the evil 
days that are coming. They are not at all likely to herald 
the downfall of England or the loss of her commercial 
supremacy, though already the croakers are beginning to 
speak of these things as if they were already half accom- 
lished. On the contrary, it is the way of business to ebb 
and flow, and history shows an alternation of briskness 
and depression, so that what we are in for is probably no 
more than the inevitable reaction. It may, however, very 
possibly be accentuated by accidental circumstances. The 
-exploitation of South Africa has had a great deal to do 
with the boom of the last four years, and that trade has at 
deast temporarily been paralysed by the war. And the 
prospect of an end once more removed into the distance 
cannot have any but a depressing effect. On the other hand, 
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what makes for elasticity is the abiding cheapness of foog 
While there is a cheap loaf it follows that the million mug 
have a great deal to spend on what is turned out of fa 
and workshop, and at present its tendency is to cost | 
not more. No doubt the wages of the labouring classes 
are very likely to fall during the next few months or even 
weeks; but trade organisations are so strong that the 
purchasing power is not likely to be greatly curtailed, Jf 
General Kitchener could catch De Wet, possibly enough, 
recovery would be more perfect and complete than mere 
precedent would lead us to expect. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON AS | 
KNEW HIM 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS 


Dr. CREIGHTON, the late Bishop of London, was a man 
of his age and understood the men of his age. After 
the sharp home truths that he uttered to the clergy at the 
Exeter Church Conference, it was almost pathetic to find 
those clergy going solid for him when his promotion from 
Peterborough to London was announced. The High 
Church saw in him a man whose historical studies enabled 
him to appreciate their passion for ecclesiastical robes and 
ancient traditions, and it was very evident that he loved 
the pomp and circumstance of religion. The Low Church 
found him most affable and sincere in his desire to pro- 
mote and reverence evangelical piety. And the Broad 
Church knew very well that he took the intellectual 
measure of both High and Low, and knew as well as any 
of our modern thinkers that the old things were passing 
away and that a good deal would have to be made new, 
He was not afraid of allowing himself to be divined, but 
his words were so discreet as well as lightly satirical that 
no one seemed disposed to cry ‘‘ Halt!” Those, how. 
ever, who were behind the scenes knew how profound was 
his intellectual scorn for the imbecilities of many of the 
clergy. 

I do not think that Mr. Kensit, the Reformer, weighed 
much upon his mind, and I am sure he owed him no ill 
will. To the Bishop, Mr. Kensit was merely a con 
scientious though somewhat illiterate ‘‘ brawler in church,” 
and he also recognised in him a form of vanity known to 
doctors and recurrent in Church history, but seldom 
injurious to any one but its owner. At all events Dr. 
Creighton, as we all know, asked Mr. Kensit to tea, and 
Mr. Kensit and the associates who protected him seemed 
to enjoy themselves. Whether Mr. Kensit got any special 
information out of the great critic of the Popes and his- 
torian of the Reformation, history does not tell ; but the 
Bishop was highly amused with Mr. Kensit. His intel 
lectual scorn never ruffled his Christian charity. They all 
said their prayers together in the chapel at Fulham Palace. 
** Such a harraless, well-meaning lot to look at !” said the 
Bishop blandly. Some foolish clericals thought the 
Bishop’s tea-party a mistake; but his lordship was of 
opinion that no body of Christians could be greatly 
damaged by partaking of tea and buttered toast together. 

Dr. Creighton did not haul down ‘‘the moderate 
drinker ” flag on taking possession of the See of London, 
although both he and Mrs. Creighton were ardent 
denouncers of intemperance of all kinds. I remember 
dining at Oxford with him long ago, soon after his mat- 
riage, when the eternal controversy cropped up, and he 
said frankly : ‘‘I take wine because I like it. I don't 
pretend that it does me good or harm; I merely regard it 
as a palatable and lawful ingredient of diet.” 

My attention was first drawn to Dr. Creighton whe 
he became engaged to an old friend of mine, Louise von 
Glehn. I was at that time very intimate with John 
Richard Green of the ‘Short History of the English 
People,” and an Oxford man. ‘* Who,” I asked him, “'s 
Creighton?” ‘The most popular tutor in Oxford,” said 
he; ‘‘the young men swear by him. If he is going t 
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marry our friend, Louise von Glehno, her position is made ; 
Creighton will not stop short of the highest prize that can 
be won.” Green’s prophecy was amply fulfilled. Dr. 
Creighton’s life was one rapid series of strides, which 
probably would not have stopped short until the chair of 
St. Augustine was reached. 

Dr. Creighton was not exactly an orator, but he was 
one of the happiest platform speakers. He laid himself 
open to criticism occasionally by telling in public stories, 
good stories, yet liable to a 1isky construction which the 
extreme refinement of his own mind failed to detect. His 
happy wit and good-natured satire provided the dullards 
with food for cheap criticism, but no one was more really 
serious than he. The following letter, which he wrote to 
me on his accession to London, gives the keynote of his 
ministry : 

The Palace, Peterborough: Dec. 23, 1886. 

DEAR HAWEIS,—I went to the Riviera for a fortnight ; 
came back to my ordination. I have just found time to thank 
you for your book [“ The Dead Pulpit”] and its kindly wel- 
come to myself. 

I shall, I fear, disappoint many expectations in my difficult 
office. But of this I am sure, that I shall not err through 
want of sympathy with all forms of Christian thought and all 
endeavours to set forth the truth of the Gospel to the world. 
Time alone can decide among them, and the more a man 
is sure of his own position the less will he wish to force it upon 
others, and the more will he trust to the inherent power of 
truth.—Yours very truly, M. PETERBOROUGH, 


It is this characteristic attitude of mind which gave 
rise to the saying of the acute Bishop of Gloucester, 
“Creighton is an opportunist of the very best kind.” It 
was, perhaps, the most unfavourable construction which 
could be put upon a manner of unequalled charm and 
upon a sympathy sensitive almost to afault. Dr. Creighton 
seemed anxious to agree with you before he even knew 
what you meant. 

The best sermon I ever heard him preach was as Canon 
of Worcester at night in Worcester Cathedral—thoroughly 
popular, straightforward and practical, without notes. The 
worst address I ever heard him give was at Marylebone 
Parish Church to candidates for confirmation. He did 
not once seem to come into touch with the young people— 
which was odd, because he loved children and had a 
charming way with young girls, a sort of nice elder- 
brother kind of manner which won them instantly. 

When the ritual troubles came on I wrote to him as 
Bishop of London, and asked his opinion as to what he 
was prepared to tolerate. Here is his reply : 


Fulham Palace: January 27, 1899. 


MY DEAR HAWEIS,—It seems to me that no enrichments 
of the services which are of the nature of an accompaniment 
to them, and do not break their course in such a way as to 
emphasise particular parts, are illegal in any sense of the 
term. Thus, a bowl of water placed by the door, used by 
those who come in at their own option, does not impose any 
ceremony on those who do not like it. Lights burning before 
the service (communion?) begins creates no ceremony. 
Incense has certainly been burned in church before and 
since the Reformation; only its use for censing persons or 
things has been declared illegal. The principle which seems 
to regulate these things is the difference between a rendering 
of the service in the Prayer Book and the use of ceremonies 
in such a way as to give portions of the service an added 
meaning which is not plainly assigned to them.—Yours very 
sincerely, M. LONDON. 


The next Sunday I used holy water, incense, and 
lights at St. James’, Marylebone, as an object lesson, 
and explained what was lawful and unlawful. I also wrote 
to the Bishop to tell him what I had done. Both he and I 
received many abusive letters, and I received from him 
the following answer : 

London House: March 18, 1899. 

My DEAR HAWEIS,-—People at present are so muddled 
and so suspicious that it is quite impossible to say or do 
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anything which is not misunderstood and misinterpreted.— 
Yours very sincerely, M. LONDON, 


I feel inclined here to insert the Bishop’s letter in answer 
to one of mine, asking him to do something for Dr, 
Momerie : s 

Fulham Palace : October 8, 1897. 


DEAR HAWEIS,—I was abroad when your letter came, 
and have just reached it, as it was not pressing. I think 
Momerie is a man of great power; but he has made it a 
difficult position for one who wants to help him. His un- 
fortunate lecture on the corruptions of the Church has made 
him exceedingly unpopular with the clergy, as I know. I had 
many complaints that he was preaching without my license ; 
but I put them in the waste-paper basket. Some day when 1} 
have time I will get him to come and have a talk —Yours 
very truly, M. LONDON.” + 


They did have a talk, and with the happiest results, as 
Momerie seemed as much won by the Bishop as the 
Bishop was drawn to Momerie. 

The Bishop of London was in the habit of lunchiig 
with me once a year at the New University Club. On 
these occasions I always asked people whom | knew the 
Bishop would be glad to meet. Last summer the com- 
pany included the American Ambassador, the Earl of 
Mar, Lord Hobhouse, Lord Garioch, the Bishop of 
Gloucester, Sir William Crookes, the Bishop of Chichestér, 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, the Astronomer Royal, and Ion 
Perdicaris and others. During lunch the Bishop cona- 
versed chiefly with the American Ambassador, but before 
and after he seemed to have a word with every one, arid 
he left the most fascinating impression upon the company. 
In the previous year he sat on my right hand and the 
Bishop of Manchester on my left, and we certainly did 
not have a dull minute. On this occasion I made what # 
fancy is a very common blunder. I asked the Bishop of 
London to say grace, which he immediately did. When 
we sat down the Bishop of Manchester, on my left, said, 
‘* You should never ask a bishop to say grace ; that duty 
belongs to the inferior clergy!” A few days after I met 
the Bishop of London at lunch at the house of a well-known 
Canon, who turned to him and asked him to say grace. 
The Bishop looked at me with something as near an 
episcopal wink as possible and immediately said grace. 
When we sat down, I turned to the Canon and said, 
‘You should never ask a bishop to say grace!” ‘Qh, 
I always do,” said the Canon. I turned to Creighton and 
said, “‘ Isn’t it quite wrong, Creighton ?” and then the little 
story of the Bishop of Manchester at the New University 
Club came out amidst general laughter. 

It was at the same luncheon at my club that the Bisho 
of Manchester told the amusing story of the old lady whd 
addressed a missionary bishop on his return from India 
thus: ‘‘ Pray, my lord, is it not true that in India you call 
the female converts Zenanas, and the male converts 
bananas?” The Bishop of London caught it up at once’. 
‘« My life,” he said, ‘‘seems largely spent in collecting 
new stories for the platform, and I must annex that 
one.” “Oh,” I said, ‘‘it won’t do for one bishop 
to go about telling another bishop’s stories.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said the Bishop of London, talking across me to the 
Bishop of Manchester, ‘‘we must ask Haweis to edit a 
proper collection of stories fit for the use of bishops.” ‘Sb 
I will, my lord,” I replied, ‘‘when you make me one of 
your Suffragans,” at which both prelates laughed heartily, 
as the Bishop of Manchester had been telling Dr. Creigh- 
ton that he ought really to do something for me! Just 
then the Earl of Mar came in late, and, his seat being 
next to Dr. Creighton’s, the Bishop was soon engrossed 
with the rights of the old Earldom and the curious dis- 
pute between the Earl of Mar and the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie. But I have occupied the outside limits of the space 
allotted to me, though I have not exhausted my recollec- 
tions of such a man and such a Bishop as we are not 
likely to see again in the diocese of London. . 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Kitchener’s Pause 


Tue situation remains unaltered in its main features, 
which are a constant succession of annoying, but not very 
successful, attacks by the enemy on outlying posts and 
the lines of communication. The largely passive attitude 
of Lord Kitchener can only mean the preparation of the 
ineans for finally coping with the unexpected prolongation 
of this kind of resistance. In face of this novel resistance 
Britain is in the same position as she occupied when Lord 
Roberts went out to untie the tangle produced by erroneous 
methods. The remedy to-day is mounted men in sufficient 
numbers and specially equipped. The call of the Govern- 
ment.for volunteers is being responded to with remarkable 
spirit and undiminished determination, both at home 
and in the Colonies. In Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada the eagerness to serve is remarkable, and the 
Cape is rising in its own defence, so that the ‘‘ Boer 
invasion” is daily becoming of less moment. Naturally 
the set-back caused by our unpreparedness for the irregu- 
lar resistance in which the Boers persist has raised the 
hopes of their friends in this country, who have been 
waiting patiently for the cold fit which follows enthusiasm. 
There is no cold fit ; only impatience to end the business 
as alone it can be ended, by force—to which the Boers 
appealed. There are increasing signs of moral dis- 
integration among the military leaders of the Boers. 
Although Lord Kitchener’s telegram as to the flogging 
and shooting by De Wet of three agents of the Pretoria 
Peace Commission is not clear in regard to the status of 
these men, the acts show a vindictiveness that promises ill 
for early peace. Khaki as a disguise will undoubtedly 
bring short shrift to its wearer if he comes within the 
power of the ordinarily chivalrous Tommy, whose methods 
are somewhat summary. 

A valuable project is the incorporation of the Rand 
miners as a military watch force for their property. They 
may be trusted to make themselves respected by any 
assailants. It is in these rapid adaptations of means to 
necessity that our chief strength lies. Abate all brag, 
and the Boer is seen to be almost at his last resource. 
But that the strain on the Empire is not inconsiderable 
may also be noted from the fact that 15,000 time-expired 
soldiers are retained in India, where the establishment is 
already under due strength. With good taste and a true 
appreciation of fitness Lord Roberts has postponed all 
feastings in his honour until the time of real rejoicing 
has arrived. 


Queen of Australia, Canada 


The Committee system is becoming more and more 
clearly the recognised method by which the Empire and 
all self-governing sections of the Empire are administered. 
Many people imagine that there is no Cabinet in this 
country, that in some mysterious way the Government 
ceases to be, when Parliament is dissolved. The existence 
of the Australian Cabinet before any Parliament of 
Australia has ever sat demonstrates its nature as an 
executive Committee of Privy Council, as in effect Her 
Majesty’s Australian Privy Council. But a nation so 
governed, the chief of whose executive is a direct repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign, in other words a Viceroy, is in 
realitya kingdom. The nature of the connection between 
the Colonists and the Crown would be elucidated and 
strengthened by Her Majesty’s proclamation as Queen of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand respectively. In 
regard to Canada, it was Sir John Macdonald’s desire to 
see the Dominion made a kingdom from the first. And 
there are plenty of precedents for the step, from 
Henry VIII. in the case of Ireland to the dealings of the 
Stuarts with Nova Scotia. The Duke of York might 
perhaps be entrusted with the business, on the inaugura- 
tion of the Commonwealth Parliament. 
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Justice to India 


India saved Natal for the Empire, and has just given 
fresh proofs of her readiness, enterprise, and power of init, 
ative in raising five regiments, which are a practical addition 
to the effective strength of the home army. Remember; 
these things, it is satisfactory to learn, as we do from the 
Times correspondent’s telegram, that India is not to bear 
the cost of bounties to the time-expired British soldiers 
who are detained in India owing to the suspension of drafts 
from India since the opening of the war in South Africa, 
There are few heads of account to which stronger excep. 
tion is taken than the debit to India of £7 tos. per head 
per British soldier, for the expense of training and send. 
ing out the recruit, commonly called the capitation grant, 
The late Indian Expenditure Commission did not recom. 
mend that this amount should be debited to the Home 
Exchequer, but the minority report, and certain dis. 
sentients from the majority report, made that recommenda. 
tion, and Sir Henry Brackenbury, an ex-military member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, expressed his opinion as a 
witness that nothing at all should be charged to India, 


The Population Problem 


Lord Strathcona has once again reminded the British 
people that if they mean half they say about Imperialism 
they have a plain duty to perform. Let them remember 
that Canada, like Australia and New Zealand, is a British 
colony with abundant openings for the land settler, and let 
them see to it that the surplus population of the British 
Isles goes thither instead of to foreign lands. The Empire 
in its outlying sections needs population above all else, 
and it is of the highest importance that whatever legisla. 
tion and administrative methods can do should be done 
to supply this need. Mr. Chamberlain might summon a 
conference of colonial representatives, with Lord Strath 
cona at their head, to thrash out the question. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


STATE VERSUS MONK—THE PARIS UNIVERSITY 
—FRENCH AS SHE IS WROTE 


Paris: January 17 

THERE are from time to time occasions of such gravity that even 
the Chamber of Deputies is sobered, and forgets to behave itself 
like a pack of unmannerly schoolboys. And its attitude at the 
opening of the great debate on the Law of Association sufficiently 
showed its sense of the gravity of the issue before it. It isa 
peculiarity of the Bill, as we would call it, that it may be read 
through without any suspicion that it is specially directed against 
monastic bodies. It is general in its terms. None the less, in 
intent it is special to a degree. The evasions of the existing law 
had long been winked at, and would doubtless still have been 
ignored had it not been for the proceedings of the Assumptionist 
Fathers, who conducted, through the medium of their organ, Ze 
Croix, edited and written and published by themselves, a cam- 
paign against the established Government of the country. Their 
virulence went so far that the Pope intervened. They were for- 
bidden to continue their journalistic efforts, and the paper has 
passed into other hands. But the light had been set to the hay- 
stack. Let me repeat that the recognised orders, such as Little 
Sisters of the Poor and other bodies whose aim is teaching 
and hospital work, have nothing to fear. And even for 
other bodies a delay of six months is accorded to submit 
themselves and their statutes to the Government for the 
purpose of obtaining (if such be deemed advisable) recognition 
by the State. The issue is not doubtful, as was evidenced 
by the passing of a vote of confidence in the Government 
at the conclusion of Monday’s sitting. The sitting was devoted to 
the consideration of an interpellation, introduced by a Socialist 
Deputy, regarding the Pope’s interference in the internal affairs of 
the Republic. After a stirring debate, M. Waldeck-Rousseat 
showed himself once more in the highest degree a master 

political craft. He had found nothing reprehensible in the Pope's 
letter, but if he had—and so on. The speech was not long, but it 
possessed the characteristic of genius. In its cool, unimpassioned 
periods, the inevitable thing seemed to be said ; and people were 
left wondering at the simplicity of the whole affair, and voted 
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accordingly. Very easy, no doubt, when you know how to do it, 
put this is just what is called genius in every department of life. 

The opening day of the debate proper was marked by two 

t speeches, in which the adversaries took pains to display a 
courtesy to their opponents unfortunately strange in the Chamber 
of Deputies. There could scarcely be a more striking contrast 
than the elderly but vigorous M. Renault-Morliére, with his calm 
iydicial mode of stating his points, and his measured, somewhat 
ierky, utterance—a friend, but a judicious friend, of the Church, 
not hostile to a certain measure of reform, but objecting on principle, 
absolutely, to the proposed measure as it stands—and the fiery young 
Socialist Deputy, M. Viviani, whose tempestuous eloquence has so 
often added fuel to the flame of debate, and who is for no church 
at all, and for no religion at all either, except what he would call 
the religion of humanity. It was pleasant to note that by none 
was M. Renault-Morlitre more warmly congratulated after his 
splendid effort of nearly three hours than by M. Waldeck- Rousseau 
himself, whose handshake testified that in the best circles of the 
Chamber parliamentary manners are understood in France as 
they are in England. The greatest speakers in the Chamber are 
enrolled for the debate, and if one is inclined to devote an appa- 
rently undue amount of space to it, it must be remembered that 
this is one of the most moving questions which. have for many 
years agitated the country. Those, therefore, who desire to form 
some notion of the present political and religious condition of 
France will do well to follow carefully the accounts which the 
English daily papers will probably give of this momentous strug- 
gle—the Republic versus Priestcraft. Let it be borne in mind 
that the secular or parish clergy, with its hierarchy, is not in 
question. It is only the monastic bodies who own no allegiance 
to bishop and refuse submission to State. 

The report for 1900 of the University of Paris reveals that, 
distributed among its five faculties, it possesses no fewer than 
14,000 students, of whom 1,200 are foreigners. The professors 
number 450, and the cry is still for more, and more will no doubt 
be provided, for no outlay on educational objects is grudged in 
France. The income, a little over £70,000, exceeds the expendi- 
ture by about £1,200. With the completion of the rebuilding of 
the Sorbonne, which has been going on for about fifteen years, the 
University of Paris is probably the best-equipped school in the 
world. It has nothing in common with the English university 
man’s idea of an Alma Mater; but the Scottish student is as 
much (or as little) at home in it as in his own land, for down even 
to the common terminology of “ Faculties,” “ Deans of Faculty,” 
and so forth, the Scottish universities, like the Scottish courts, 
were modelled upon the corresponding French institutions. 

Iam glad to see that you are allowing a voice to be raised 
against the use of French locutions in writing English. Even 
excellent writers in English periodicals habitually spatter their 
pages with foreign words. It cannot too strongly be enforced 
that it is next thing to impossible to fit a foreign word correctly 
into the prose of any country. We are ready enough to laugh at 
attempts of the kind in French writers. Is it not possible to con- 
vince English writers that the effect is equally disastrous on their 
side of the Channel? I will cite only three expressions which have 
no meaning in French, yet are constantly to be found in English : 
(2) “nom de plume” ; (4) more fearsome still, “nom de crayon” ; 
and (c) “morale,” used in the sense of spirit or discipline. 
“Morale” in French means what we call “morals,” and it has 
derived senses. But nothing will induce English writers to use 
the word “ moral” without the “e,” which is the word they mean. 
You can imagine how ridiculous these expressions appear to the 
French, and they are now very numerous, who read English. 
“Hihg-lif” is rather less absurd the other way about. 


LINES WRITTEN ON A NEAR VIEW 
OF THE LONDON STREETS 


THREE months have passed, three sloppy, slimy months, 
Each with the length of six: again I view 
Thy fair expanse, O Ludgate, and again 
Rise from their depths thoughts incommunicable. 
How oft ’mid Nature’s wastes, in sodden dells, 
In rank, damp meadows, or the aguish woods, 
Have flashed upon the ampler inward sight 
Remembered visions of your state, O streets— 
Your state and pageantry. Again I see 
The long deep trenches, round whose base the mud 
Clings with the eternal calm persistency 
Which Nature lends when no rash human hand 
Disturbs her grace. The long-arrested stream 
Of bus and hansom metropolitan 
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I see, the coster’s tray, the wain of straw, 

The brewer’s waggon, cyclists of either sex, 
And all the varied and familiar things 

On wheels that form the wondrous city’s traffic. 
My thought leaps up as when I was a child 
Watching the tall policemen, calm and blue, 
Like silent seraphs guiding submissive crowds 
The way along infinity. I smell 
The savoury liver by the pickmen cooked 
Under the public eye, more steamy far 

Than choicest sacrifice of bull or ram 

Offered on Latmos’ side to Olympian Jove. 

I gaze into the trenches’ depths and view 

The gas twine amorous with the water pipe ; 
The devious threadings of hydraulic mains 
And tubes electric ; conduits of ancient fame, 
And medieval drains disused ; the bones 

Of Carolean cats and Georgian dogs ; 
Once-prizéd crockery, and an occasional coin 
Dropt by some thriftless Roman from the change 
Of British hucksters—these, and many such, 
All bosomed sweetly in dear mother earth. 

We walk on mystery ; what seems firm ground 

Is but the shell of wonders. We dig up 

Dead faiths, and in their ancient place lay down 
Religions of our own : share-capitals, 
Debentures, future dividends, in pipes 

That hold more treasure than unrifled tombs 

Of Pharaohs in Egyptian wastes forgot. 

To-day, O bounteous streets, ye open up 

To take the telephone, that even now 

Is stretched in air—pregnant exchange which tells 
How earth and heaven are but illusive forms 

Of man’s convenience. Shortly ye will close, 
And, carpeted with blocks of Austral wood 

Or rank bitumen from far Caucasus, 

Seem a firm pathway, all your mystery 

And wealth fast hid below, until again, 

Say,in the space of one short circling moon, 

Ye open to receive some newer scheme 

Of private wealth and public benefit. 

Profound your teachings, O mysterious streets, 
And more mysterious governors. Ignorant men 
Coagulate on the pathways, writhe and swear 
In impious persuasion that your use 

Is to be trod upon, and form the ways 

F or-their free intercourse and health ; while I, 
Seized with, the inner sense of this upheaval 
And these oft takings up and layings down, 
Find all the heavy and the weary wait 

Of my cab journey lightened, and recall 

With a calm smile the fret of those old days 
When, if my ’bus was but a minute late, 

I made the driver know it. Now I pause 
Ten-minutes by St. Paul’s each fifty yards, 
And gaze-into thy depths, yea, gaze and think, 
And wish the journey longer. 

THE MOCKING BIRD. 
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FINANCE 
ASSURANCE SURRENDER VALUES 


We had occasion lately to refer to the action of a 
certain life office to which one of its assurers applied with 
a view to finding out the surrender value of his policies. 
That is information which, we maintain, ought always to 
be readily available, and guaranteed minimum values as 
well as statements as to actual values at the time ought 
to be given when an intending assurer asks for them. 
The office we referred to seemed to have been in no hurry 
to give the particulars, and when they were furnished 
calmly demanded ten shillings as a fee. That was im- 
pertinence, whether it was the usual practice of the office 
or not. We may, perhaps, improve the occasion by refer- 
ring briefly to the main requirements and features affecting 
this question of surrender values, which is a very important 
one from the point of view of an intending assurer. The 
day may come when he finds it difficult to continue 
payments, and the amount that he may receive for his policy 
becomes a serious matter. Alternative proposals, such as 
the granting of a paid-up policy of a certain value, may be 
left out of consideration. The question now before us is 
—What is the cash surrender value? Any office that 
refuses to give particulars, and is merely willing to con- 
sider each question as it arises, should be avoided. The 
whole practice is at present in a chaotic condition, but it 
is a matter on which any intending assurer should insist 
upon full information or go elsewhere. The two questions 
he should ask are—What is the guaranteed minimum if 
{ surrender my policy at any given period ; and what, in 
practice at the present time, would be the actual value for 
a policy of the same duration? If an office should refuse 
to answer, there are plenty of others that will give the 
information. 

A life insurance company has a right to make a profit 
out of a surrender value. In the case of a mutual office, 
it would be unfair to the remainder if one of the 
assured, when he withdrew, could take out the net 
sum paid in after deducting expenses. He is probably 
not a ‘‘bad life,” or he would strain a point to remain in 
the office, and in addition he is breaking a contract. So, 
too, in a proprietary office, there is a contract, so to 
speak, with the fellow-members and the shareholders who 
guarantee him. But, for all that, a reasonable surrender 
value should be paid, and not merely are present surrender 
values unreasonable in most cases, but there is little or 
no system, and one office pays much more than another, 
while some refuse to pay at all, and several decline to 
guarantee anything. Now, even a splendidly conducted 
office may find itself very little in pocket on the first 
year’s premiums ; but subsequent outlay is comparatively 
trifling, and it would be a poor office indeed which, at 
the end of three years, let us say, had not more 
than two years’ premiums to the good. So that even 
when all due allowance is made for the just claims of 
fellow-assurers and the proprietary, a big margin of profit 
is being built up. Many offices recognise this, and make 
provision ; but the great thing is to compel the offices to 
fall into line in their dealings with assurers as a body, and 
whethes this is done or not rests entirely with assurers 
when effecting their policies with the various companies. 
The annoying thing at present is that so few offices give 
the information voluntarily when policies are first effected, 
that so few people take the trouble to make definite in- 
quiries, and that so many offices are inclined to take 
advantage of assurers when the question of surrender has 
to be faced. 

Especially in the case of endowment policies do our 
remarks apply. Here we have a favourite form of policy, 
which the offices do not always view with favour, owing 
to the fact that they are the most profitable policies, as a 
rule, for theassurer. In few cases is adequate information 
forthcoming as to surrender values, yet they should be 
among the easiest upon which to work out the surrender 
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values with justice to all concerned. Thisis the “investment 
policy” upon which many offices lay stress, and their 
claims are perfectly just. But an investment policy which 
has no definite realisable value is a poor thing, ang 
although when these policies are of some standing they, 
like others, may be sold with much advantage at public 
auction, with the offices themselves as the buyers very 
often, the public do not always realise the fact. In the 
course of recent articles on assurance matters we haye 
endeavoured to place before the public, in a popular 
fashion, facts that may be of service to them in doing 
business in the little-understood branch of life assurance, 
where so much is too often taken for granted, and the 
assured loses sight of the fact that the office may be 
making too much out of them. Where an office is 
extravagantly conducted, as many offices are, we shall 
find that the returns, whether in the shape of a bonus or 
a surrender value, must be small and that information js 
necessarily meagre. On the other hand, a well and 
economically managed office, though it may at times 
seem tocharge more at the outset, will be returning far 
more in bonuses, and in all probability doing far better 
for the assured in the way of surrender values, and in- 
formation should be readily forthcoming. If intending 
assurers had a close eye to this question of working 
expenses, and the definite promises of the company as to 
surrender values, in addition to examining the bonus 
position and prospects, there would be fewer bad bargains 
than is now the case. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Westralian Reforms Wanted 


WHEN the Westralian troubles are cleared up, it will be neces- 
sary for shareholders to consider carefully whether there cannot 
be advantageous reforms in the management and direction of 
several of the Westralian mines. In some respects matters are 
better than they were, the Ivanhoe, for instance, having benefited 
by the “new blood,” even though for the present dividends are 
suspended. That may be due, however, to the necessity to alter 
the bad policy of the past ; until further details are forthcoming it 
is impossible to say. But there is still room for improvement. 
Just at present we are much in doubt and uncertainty as to the 
Lake View, and the rumours in regard tothe Boulder Perseverance 
are not altogether satisfactory. In both cases it would probably 
be a good thing to introduce new blood on the board, if men can 
be found who enjoy the confidence of the public. Westralian 
mining will never do any good so long as mines are apparently 
worked for the purposes of controlling cliques. 


Trade and Markets 


So far the evidences of a decline in trade, to which we pointed 
months ago, have been only too evident, and observers are driven 
to the conclusion that the best of the trade cycle has now been 
seen. The point of chief interest to the investor is the manner in 
which the decline in trade will affect the various classes of securi- 
ties. We may say with some confidence that trade will show a 
falling-off, in all probability for several years, in all the leading 
manufacturing countries. The gradual release of capital from 
trade and commerce will mean an increasing disposition to look 
to the Stock markets for a profitable field for investments. That 
disposition will be intensified if there should be anything like @ 
series of commercial disasters. Happily, so far, there have been 
no evidences of trouble of this nature. But the first result of 
capital thus released will be noticeable in a tendency for all the 
better classes of securities to advance, such as Consols and other 
Government issues, Corporation and Colonial stocks, Home Rail- 
way Debenture issues, and the like. The advance may not be 
very appreciable for some time, but it is likely to be well 
sustained over a period of some years, once it sets in, for, in addi- 
tion to this release of funds from trade, there is the normal 
tendency of all investors to accept a lower rate of interest, due to 
the fact that capital is growing faster than means of investment. 
The chief adverse feature at the moment is that owing to the 
suspension of the sinking fund, and the need for further Govern- 
ment borrowings, the field for investment in first-class securities 
will for the present be wider than usual. As regards Home Rails, 
a period of declining trade means less to pay for coal and materials, 
and consequent great saving in expenditure. But for a year oF 
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qwo declining trade may be accompanied by falling-off of traffics, 
although the saving in expenditure compensates for this deficiency 
very soon. It may, however, be a little early to buy Home Rails, 
ut the time to buy the Ordinary stocks is during a period of 
depression, for the railways are among the first to feel the effects 
ofa trade revival later, and a sharp advance in values may then be 
fooked for. In the industrial section the holders of shares in coal 
and iron companies, in all concerns, in fact, in any way con- 
nected with raw material and the shipping trade, should be 
showing a desire to exchange into more substantial securities. 
It is possible that the profits for the current year may 
not show much falling-off ; but, unless the signs of declining 
trade are false, there will be very much lower dividends ere long, 
and holders of shares of the classes we have named should 
certainly be selling them and buying securities of the first-class 
order, which will not have, perhaps, any particularly high rate of 
interest yield, but which will compensate in another way in an 
advance in capital values. An interesting problem during the 
coming years of trade depression will be afforded by the position 
of the great “ combines,” the formation of which became quite a 
mania not so long since. Unless these combinations are very 
comprehensive, they are liable to all the ill effects of competition 
jn time of slackness. In practical working they have not, so far, 
shown those economies that were promised. It was stated that 
the intention of the “combines” was not to raise prices or 
oppress workmen. It is doubtful whether, in the case of most 
of them, they will-achieve much success financially if they do 
not do both, for over-capitalisation has been their bane, many 
firms only being brought in at fancy prices. In the days of trade 
depression these “ combines” will be severely tested, and, except 
for one or two notoriously strong concerns, it is probable that the 
best policy of shareholders is to consider the advisability of selling 
their holdings. 
Sell Bank Shares 


We have dealt with the broad lines of finance in relation to 
the trade movements. Our readers will remember also that for 
the past two or three years we have been advocates of bank shares 
as investments for the man of means. We must not be voted 
pessimists because we now advise holders to think of selling. It 
is notorious that as trade slackens, the banks, especially the 
London banks, are unlikely to do as well. There is no suggestion 
of unsoundness or anything of that kind; merely that with the 
prospects of slacker trade investors may well consider the ad- 
visability of avoiding bank shares for a few years until the period 
of depression is coming to an end, and if they hold bank shares 
now it may be profitable to make a wise exchange into other 
sound securities, the higher the class the better. It may seem 
odd to look to the speculative side of the best securities as invest- 
ments, but such securities follow clearly defined rules of market 
movements, and those who act on them can make good profits by 
their wisdom. Although in slack times the banks get the bulk of 
their money for little or nothing, they do not make such profits as 
they do in good times, when money is harder to procure. 


Scotch Rails 


It is customary to endeavour to forecast the railway dividends, 
‘but it must be remembered that these forecasts are no more than 
they profess to be, that the necessary particulars are not com- 
pletely available from the mere traffic returns, which are after all 
merely estimates in some part, and that there is necessarily much 
guesswork in calculating expenditure, even though there are cer- 
tain definite rules to go upon. This year we are able fairly well, 
perhaps, to rely upon a big increase in the coal bill and the cost 
of materials, but even so our estimates must necessarily be very 
much in the way of a speculation. Whether the Scotch railways, 
which complete their half-year at the end of the month, will be 
able to escape to some extent the evil influences operating upon 
the English companies need scarcely be discussed. But in order 
to meet the inevitable increased charges, the leading companies 
are said to have economised severely. Further, as regards the 
future, much is being made of the Glasgow Exhibition, but it is 
well not to forget that trade is slackening, and that any increase 
from that cause may be offset by the falling-off of the goods and 
mineral traffic during the current year. It is thus possible to be 
Over-sanguine in regard to the prospects of Scotch Rails. As 
Tegards the forthcoming dividends, the Caledonian and North 
British lines have done well indeed in the matter of traffics, and 
both have been practising economies, especially the Caledonian, 
which is reported to have cut down its maintenance charges ruth- 
lessly. Unfortunately this line will have to meet heavy charges 
for interest on new capital, and any savings in maintenance 
charges will be far more than offset by the outlay in connection 
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with this and the cost of coal and material. The Company will 
do well if it can get within } per cent. of its corresponding Ordinary 
dividend last year, which was 43 per cent. Thanks to the energetic 
action of the board, it ought to manage it. The North British 
is not so severely hampered, and may even manage to maintain 
its dividend rate. 

Argentines 


The prospects for Argentine Railway issues, as also for the 
Government securities, are brighter. The period of heavy declines 
in traffics which has affected the Great Southern and some other 
lines, due to the damage by the floods, is now apparently at an 
end. If the lines do well during the first half of the year and 
the wheat crop is very satisfactory, there is a prospect of a very 
good showing in the latter half, when the comparison will be made 
with the poor takes of 1900. Argentina welcomes water, and cer- 
tainly had plenty of it in 1900; but past experience shows that 
heavy rains mean good times for the farmers. It now seems likely 
that, as expenditure will be declining, we are to see a good period 
for Argentine Rails, once the uncertainties of the forthcoming 
dividends are dispersed. 

As regards the Government issues, present prices are rather 
high ; but on a reaction purchases should turn out well. As soon 
as may be, the consolidation scheme, involving a new loan, will be 
taken in hand, and the investor will gain thereby. But that is 
looking well ahead. Still, as we have said, a reaction should 
furnish a good opportunity for purchasers. Even at present prices, 
the Funding loan yields 6,5; per cent., the 1886 loan 5} per cent. 
and the 4 per cent. Rescission bonds 6} per cent. 

Although just lately there has been some buying in the markets, 
and prices of Argentine issues have accordingly benefited, so that 
the general range of quotations is rather high, the prospects are so 
hopeful that investors may well look for a temporary set-back as 
a good chance for picking up stock. 


Notes and News 


We are notified that the shares of Maple & Co., of Tottenham Court 
Road, will now be quoted regularly in the Stock Exchange Official List. 

The Royal Exchange Assurance Company announce a new feature in 
life annuity business. Hitherto, they say, assurance companies have made 
no distinction between invalid and sound lives, the same terms being 
granted in each case. Obviously the man who has reason to doubt the 
state of his health will hesitate to purchase an annuity, desirable as such 
an investment would be if the percentage of income were equitably adjusted 
with reference to his prospects of longevity. This the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporation are now prepared to do. Uponsatisfactory medical 
evidence being forthcoming that the person desirous of buying an annuity 
is an impaired life—his expectation of life being below the average— 
special terms will be granted him. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


DIVIDEND.—If you will give us further particulars as to the balance- 
sheet, and the original agreement with the head of the firm, we will reply 
by letter. We are not clear as to the details of the assets—there must be 
others unmentioned by you. To treat goodwill in the matter suggested 
would appear to us a gross exaggeration. 





Sir JOHN AIRD is one of the best known among those selected 
for the New Century honours. He is a man without pretensions. 
He is rich, and he does not mind saying that he has earned his 
money. He loves good pictures, but he will tell you frankly that 
he has not had time to read much light literature. As a speaker 
he is fluent and practical, and was never guilty of metaphor 
or epigram. He is the first Mayor of Paddington, and the 
choice was practically unanimous. Although a Londoner, Sir 
John Aird is more representative of the type of man who comes to 
the front in one of the great commercial towns of the North than 
of the Cockney or cosmopolitan. His business integrity is pro- 
verbial, and his opinion carries weight in the House, though he 
seldom tries to catch the Speaker’s eye. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH PURCHASES IN SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
No. 604, JUST PUBLISHED FOR JANUARY, INCLUDES 
WORKS ON BIBLIOGRAPHY AND IN SPANISH LITERATURE. 
POST FREE FROM 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
THE UPS AND DOWNS OF WAR 


Lindley, O.#K.C. : October 25, 1900 


DEAREST ——,—You will get this letter at the same time as the 
last I wrote. We are still without communication from the outside 
world, and although they (the Boers) do not attack the town, we 
cannot send out a patrol without it being fired on. One sergeant 
went outside the piquets the other day without leave, and came 
across a party of about twenty Boers, who fired on him and 
wounded him through both legs. They then came up to him, 
and took all he had—arms, watches, money, &c.—and then left 
him on the veldt, fully five miles from our nearest piquet, to which 
he managed to crawl, getting there about 8 P.M., three and a half 
hours after being wounded. We went out and fetched him in, and 
he is now getting along all right ; but he will, just so soon as he is 
better, be tried by court martial for being outside the piquets 
without leave, and for losing Government property, viz. horse, 
saddle, bridle, rifle, bandolier, ammunition, &c. Rather hard 
lines, is it not? 
Lindley : November 9 


Here we are still, in practically a state of siege, although we 
go out occasionally and give them a taste of our metal. We had 
a big reconnaissance yesterday and had one man wounded and 
eight horses shot, but from what I can hear the Boers must have 
lost quite a fewmen. We have been on three-quarter rations now 
for the last fortnight, and news is expected every day of the 
convoy, but its coming is a matter of continued to-morrow. There 
used to be a couple of hockey matches a week at first, but that 
has stopped, as the regiment that provides the most players is at 
present on piquet duty, and the only thing to relieve the monotony 
now is three concerts a week. They, too, are becoming a bit 
stale, songs have to be repeated so often to fill up. The other 
night we had a parody of “ Jack Jones,” entitled “ Chris de Wet”; 
the chorus runs something like this : 


Since he’s been upon the fightin’ trek, 
A-playin’ of a game that’s all his own, 
’*E don’t need no education, 
The trick is one he’s mastered quite alone. 
He has the cheek and impudence 
To send his love to Pa; 
Oh ! Chris de Wet is the man we chiefly want, 
But we don’t know where ’e are ! 
Your loving ——. 


Port Elizabeth: December 19 


DEAR ——,—Nothing much to report except surprises, which 
nobody likes, as it only drags the affair out. . . . One consolation 
we have, and that is that the Germans backed the wrong horse. 
They quite thought we were going to be beaten, and that the 
Transvaal would be converted into their happy hunting-ground. 
The heat is intense and only admits of lemon squash and pyjamas. 
Kind regards. Yours, &c., ——. 


IN PASSING 


AN Irish landowner returning from South Africa after a year’s 
absence with the Yeomanry was making a tour of inspection 
round his estate accompanied by his steward. “Do you mean to 
say those houses aren’t finished yet?” he exclaimed angrily, 
surveying a row of half-built labourers’ cottages. “Well, yer 
honour,” remarked the steward triumphantly, anxious to show 
that something had been accomplished, “ the conthract was finished 
last week, but not the houses.” 


In November last we published, on what seemed to us excellent 
authority, a statement that the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
would shortly leave Ireland. We receiveda letter from the Duke’s 
secretary requesting us to contradict the statement, and we pub- 
lished the letter. It would now seem that the Duke of Connaught 
is to be the new Military Secretary at the Horse Guards. He 
will admirably and exactly execute the orders of Earl Roberts, 
and, if Court influence prevail, possess the reversion of his 
position. 


M. Saint-Saéns has paid M. Ysaye the compliment of dedicating 
to him a new string quartet. We wish we could think the infant 
work worthy of the genius of either its father or godfather. As it 
1s, much sympathy will be felt for both. On the one hand the 
reputation of M. Saint-Saéns must suffer if, as is probable, M. Ysaye 
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feels bound to see that the quartet is played frequently, and on the 
other hand the name of M. Ysaye will be associated for ever with 
a dull and unoriginal composition. The quartet was included jg 
the programme of last Saturday’s “ Pop,” and all the art of the 
performers was unable to lighten its heaviness. At the same 
concert M. Ysayeplayed part of Vieuxtemps’ Faatasia Appassionata 
and Beethoven’s Romance in G as no other violinist can pla 
them, and Madame Blauvelt sang. This lady, a good and im. 
proving singer, has a shake of which she may be, and is, justly 
proud. Herr Schénberger was responsible for a performance of 
Schubert’s “ Wanderer” Fantasia «which can only be described as 
piano-smashing. 


Mr. Leo Trevor, who managed the recent amateur theatricals 
at Chatsworth, lives with his family at Richmond ; but he was 
born in Norfolk, and, like several of his brothers, has played 
cricket for that county. His father occupied a high position ip 
the India Office ; but he himself has not regularly pursued any 
profession. One of his earlier dramatic efforts was an operetta, 
“The Lass of Richmond Hill,” in which he and his brothers acted, 
Subsequently he provided Mr. Arthur Bourchier with a character 
part in “Doctor Johnson,” and himself made a brief dramatic 
appearance in “ Brother Officers” at the Garrick Theatre. He 
occasionally perpetrates a little journalism, and as an amateur 
actor takes high rank. 


M. André Messager, who is to succeed Mr. Maurice Grau as 
managing director of Covent Garden Opera, is married to the 
talented composer Hope Temple, who is sister of Mrs. Sam 
Lewis. English patrons of music will remember that an opera by 
M. Messager, entitled “ La Basoche,” succeeded Sir A. Sullivan's 
“ Tvanhoe ” at the ill-fated English Opera House, now the Palace 
music-hall. M. Messager is under fifty and has a strong leaning 
towards the French light operas which at Covent Garden have 
lately been superseded by the Wagnerian works. This year there 
will be no performance of “ The Ring.” M. Messager is an expert 
stage manager, and whatever may be the attitude of the critics 
towards his musical judgment, we may at least hope that the 
attention he has shown to details at the Opéra Comique in Paris 
gives assurance of the prompt termination of the long era of 
slovenly mounting which has made the Bow Street house some- 
thing of a laughing-stock. 


Like the !ady in the Banbury Cross rhyme, Lord Roberts cuts 
a pretty figure “‘on a white horse.” It is on a white horse, and 
with white plumes in his hat, white breeches, and a scarlet coat 
that Mr. William Nicholson has caught our gartered Field 
Marshal and put him to the purposes of art. Mr. Nicholson has 
a method of his own. He does work which resembles nobody's 
save his own, and in this cartoon of Lord Roberts he goes very far 
towards excelling himself. The picture is published by Mn 
Heinemann, and the price is 5s. Honest patriots, who by this 
time doubtless are sick of the eternal photogravure, will welcome 
Mr. Nicholson’s production as a boon and a blessing. 


Mr. Sam Lewis took great personal pride in his position as 
Prince of Usurers. He was apt to declaim on the benefit he 
conferred on society by assisting the aristocracy out of temporary 
difficulties. His weak side was social advancement. His one 
foible was a consuming desire to entertain the foremost in the 
land. Ina certain instance he asked a young man whose bill had 
fallen due if he knew three young peers he named. The other 
replied in the affirmative, and was told if he would ask them to 
dinner to meet him he would knock two hundred pounds off the 
bill. The dinner was most agreeable, for Mr. Lewis was a mar- 
vellous raconteur of the bluff and hearty sort. His widow pos- 
sesses more genuine talent as hostess than half the peeresses im 
the kingdom, and she has a real appreciation for music. The 
best side of Mr. Sam Lewis’ character was the way in which he 
befriended impecunious young musicians. Indeed, to this purpose 
he devoted most of his enormous winnings at Monte Carlo. 


Few except Members of Parliament and candidates are aware 
how great a tax on their pocket it may be to keep going the local 
political club. As a centre for party organisation it must be main- 
tained, but very often it is so simply owing to the donation of the 
Member. Now it appears that many of the Parliamentary candi- 
dates on both sides are of opinion that, as the candidates for the 
London County Council will enjoy every benefit derived from these 
clubs, they ought to help to maintain them. This new feature ip 
the political game played in the metropolis is likely to prove 4 
source of worry to several candidates, 
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DOGGREL IMPROMPTU 
With a four-foot note. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
To Scamp Valentine ******* D.D, 
(On his third birthday, February 14, 1900.) 


O demi-dog * of maiden gay, 

Accept these humble birthday lines. 
If every dog must have his day, 

How blest to have St. Valentine’s ! 


No loving fingers tie my bow, 

Nor mix my substitute for grog ; 
I do not take the biscuit—oh 

If she would treat me like a dog! 


* This dog-star is to throw light. Scamp belongs equally to two mistresses,”only 
one of whom was present at the impromptu. The space before D.D. shows him cut up 
in little stars, like Romeo. 

Fiom the ‘‘ Hampstead Annual,” 


It may not be generally known, says a correspondent, that 
Lord Alwyne Compton, who has just returned from the front, has a 
beautiful old place in the Island of Mul], that came to the Marquis 
of Northampton in a very romantic manner. The inhabitants 
of Mull are fond of telling the story, which runs as follows : 
The great-grandfather of the present Marquis, when a young 
man, met with an accident while shooting in the Highlands. He 
was nursed by a very charming girl, a Miss MacLean, of ancient 
family, to whose father the estate of Torloish belonged. He fell 
in love with the lady, and, having won her affection, hastened to 
tell his father, the marquis, of his intention to marry her. The 
marquis was very averse from the match, and persuaded (or rather 
commanded) his son to take a year’s tour round the world before 
marryiog the lady, hoping thus to cure his romantic attachment. 
Young Compton returned from his tour one day, and was off to 
the Highlands next morning. He married Miss MacLean, with 
his father’s consent, and thus came into the Torloish estate. The 
late Marquis of Northampton, who died in the house, was ex- 
tremely fond of Mull, and left behind a dearly-loved name for 
goodness and generosity to his tenants, a tradition which Lord 
Alwyne Compton has endeavoured to keep up. Many old 
women are provided with cottages rent free, and given tea and 
sugar, an occasional haunch of mutton or brace of rabbits, and 
tons of coals in the winter. 


Vice-Admiral Sir H. H. Rawson, who has had his command 
of the Channel Squadron extended till May, is an officer of great 
tactical ability--one who can handle a fleet with a cunning 
hand. When he took command of the Cape Squadron, he 
soon brought his fleet into fighting trim, and it was not 
long before he had the measure of the nerve of every com- 
manding officer under his flag. The Benin expedition brought 
out his grit, for he was not only the heaviest but the most active 
man in his column. From the Cape he went to the Channel 
Squadron, at a time when all Europe was thinking of Fashoda. 
The influence he exercised was magical. Work was doubled, but 
no man worked half as hard as the Admiral. In a few months he 
had, without backstairs means, taken the measure of every captain, 
commander, and chief engineer, and he knew exactly what was the 
fighting value of his fleet. The moral influence he exercised two 
years ago is an invaluable influence in the Navy. 


At Portsmouth a few days since a workman was found by the 
Admiral Superintendent, in working hours, looking interestedly on 
a destroyer in dry dock. “What are you doing?” asked the 
Admiral Superintendent. “Looking at the destroyer,” was the 
teply. What could be more simple? But the man was sent to 
the Admiral Superintendent’s office to await orders. When the 
head of the establishment returned he passed judgment. “ You 
are suspended for fourteen days. You can come into the yard 
every day if you like and look at destroyers in dry dock.” And 
the innocent man cannot appreciate the humour of the Admiral. 
Nor can eight other dockyard workers. They had to lift some 
angle irons to a cart, and sent for the 3-ton travelling crane to 
assist them. While waiting a similar number of bluejackets passed. 
The Admiral stopped them, and ordered them to lift the angle 
irons on to the cart. They did so, saluted, and passed on. The 
Subordinate officer in charge of the labourers was ordered to report 


himself to his chief, and was disposed of by him witha humour that | 


can be appreciated by the taxpayer, but is anything but jocular to 
the mind of the dockyard loafer. 
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Can be used for Typewriter or otherwise by 
simple mechanical device. 


American Derby 


ROLL-TOP DESK. 


The Derby Desks are the Finest in the World. Made of the best 
woods and materials in various styles ; specially constructed to-stand 
climatic changes ; do not warp, swell, or shrink ; the drawer bottoms 
are panelled in, and thus dust-proof ; drawers run easily. The Derby 
Desks are handsome, full of pigeon-holes and handy contrivances, 
¢ the Roll-top locks all drawers automatically when shut down, and 

there are general excellences not to be found in similar makes of desks. 
Made in sections, readily take to pieces, go through any doorway, 
will not wear out. Each desk made under supervision of originator. 
Prices as low as consistent with first-class work and material. Indis- 
pensable in the office. Invaluable in the study. 
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44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
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No. 29 Desk 


Catalogues 


LEICESTER ; 
And at BRADFORD. 
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AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Sunny site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 











BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre of splendid sea 


front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming bath. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s. daily or 34 guineas weekly. For further par- 
ticulars apply to MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 
position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). ; 
S. S. TITT Proprietor. 








MALVERN.—The IMPERIAL HOTEL occupies the sun- 

niest position, and receives visitors en pension. The golf-links (18 holes) is one of 
the best in England. Most convenient for Croome and Ledbury Hounds. Go 
bunters kept. Loose boxes, stabling, and posting yard.—For tariff, apply to the pro- 
prietor, F. MOERSCHELL. 








SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 


Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 





SOUTHPORT.—SUNNYSIDE HYDRO. Physician: Dr. 

BARNARDU. Summer and Winter Residence, replete with every comfort. 
Terms from 7s. 6d. per day, including Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, A Sunny 
Hydro in a Sunny Spa. 





THE WALLACE COLLECTION.—Mr. Claude Phillips, 
the Keeper of the Wallace Gallery, is writing an important 
series of articles on the artistic treasures in that Gallery. 
The first article, with illustrations after Pictures by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., Greuze, Watteau, and Fragonard, 
appears in the January number of THE ART JOURNAL, 
| price 1s. 6d. Publishing Office, 26 Ivy Lane, London, E.C, 
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TO MORFYDD DEAD 


Do you hunger for wild Merioneth, her moors and the 
sweet 

Cry of her winds, where the moors and the mountains 
meet ? 

For the laugh of her springs that leap to the mountain’s 
feet ? 


Is it well with you, there in your Paradise, far, so far 
From where the moors of your own Merioneth are ? 
Are you happy, there in your Land of the Evening Star ? 


Oh, deep from the heart of you, Morfydd, my Morfydd, 
cries . 

Longing love for the land that before me lies, 

For lost Merioneth, her moors and impassioned skies ! 


The wandering wind calls Morfydd/ Morfydd! 
To hear that calling over the heather plain, 
Desolate calling, calling, calling in vain! 


Oh, pain 


LIONEL JOHNSON, 


THE LOVE OF LOVE LETTERS 


PROBABLY the soundest advice that can be given to a man, 
or for that matter to a woman, who happens to be in love, 
is not to write letters. There is something about the 
grand passion which the common man and woman cannot 
express. It is a work for poets. Nobody but a poet 
should write love letters. Other people always make 
more or less of a mess of them. Let any sober middle- 
aged person turn up the love letters written by him or her 
in the days of yore, and that person will most assuredly 
blush, and in all likelihood guffaw. 

‘** How foolish I used to be!” he or she will ejaculate. 
And quite properly so. All the same, love letters are 
written by the million. Also they are read, nay devoured, 
by the persons to whom they are addressed; though 
nobody yet ever received one which was quite perfect. 
The lover, especially if he possesses an imagination, 
always has to go unsatisfied in this particular. Hencea 
good brand of artificial love letters is always sure of a 
market. The young <delight in the literary love letter 
because it gives them a foretaste of the epistolary joys 
which they hope to obtain. The old delight in them 
because they offer the sweetness which they hoped to 
compass and which was so commonly missing. 

During the past decade or so the love-letter game has 
been played upon an intelligent public at least twice with 
distinct success. The late Eric Mackay, a considerable 
poet in his way, published years back a little volume called 
““The Love Letters of a Violinist.” We believe that 
volume sold 30,000 copies, which for poetry was very 
good indeed. There were lines in the performance which 
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no doubt appeared in many real love letters later. For 
example : 

Yea, like a Roman of the days of old, 

I would for thee construct a votive shrine, 

And fan the fire and consecrate the wine, 

And have a statue there of purest gold, 

And bow thereto unloved and unconsoled, 

But proud withal to know the statue thine. 


This is ever the lover’s protest, and was worth setti 
down. Since Mackay we have had in prose the ‘ Love 
Letters of a Musician.” There was a story in these letters, 
a rather pathetic story, of a poor fiddler and a great lady, 
If we remember rightly, the musician in question, having 
become resigned to the loss of the lady ‘‘ because she 
was so much above him,” finds himself in bed one fine morn. 
ing, newly come out of a brain fever, and with the lady’s 
sweet hand on his pallid brow. This, of course, is what 
people like. The letters all through were couched in 
pathetically tender terms, and they sold. And at the 
present moment we are in the thick of the finest boom in 
love letters that mortal man has as yet witnessed. Mr, 
Pinker, Mr. Murray, and a third party, whose name has 
not yet been publicly announced, have procured for the 
world ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” The letters 
purport to have been written by a real woman, and to 
be the literary remains of an actual tragedy. It did 
not take the average person who writes ten minutes 
to discover that in spite of explanations, footnotes, and 
so forth, the letters were the work of somebody in the 
literary line of business. No serious critic has ad- 
mitted that the work was anything but fiction. Fic- 
tion it is, and by no means bad fiction at that, 
Indeed, if the author had foregone certain solid chunks 
of padding, he would have produced a very acceptable 
piece of writing. As it is, the thing fails to interest be 
cause it is overweighted with pages that have nothing to 
do with the case, and that provoke the yawn. Taken 
singly some of the letters read rather well. There is a 
lot of coo in them it is true, but one cannot help liking 
them, even if it be merely because they just miss the 
mawkish. And on the whole they may be said to deserve 
the large sale which they appear to have enjoyed. Also 
they may serve a good purpose in improving the literary 
quality of the epistles of persons who are really and truly 
in the toils. 

It goes without saying that the success of ‘An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters” has lured imitators inte 
the field. It is singular that the opportunities the book 
offers for parody have not been seized upon till rather 
late in the day. The other week the Unicorn Press 
announced that they were about to issue a volume called 
‘** An Englishman’s Love Letters.” The contents of this 
volume, we were assured, would be found to fit somewhat 
curiously into the contents of the original work. ‘As 
Englishman’s Love Letters” is now before us, and it 
certainly fits more or less into the letters contained by its 
forerunner. But it fits in quite an unexpected and 
wicked way. It would not be fair to set forward, 
in an article like the present, the solution offered by the 
Englishman to the several problems suggested by the 
Englishwoman. But in these letters we do get a solution 
of sorts, and no person of common sense will deny that 
it is a fairly reasonable one. The author is something of 
a wag, but he has kept his waggishness well in hand, and 
at times he produces a letter which in point of flavour may 
be commended. Take Letter D as an instance : 


My HEAVENLY JEWEL,—The serpent is toward, I saw 
her this morning. She is a she, notahe. Until to-day I 
have loved her. I still love her. Her name is Mother. In 
the library this morning she put her arm round my neck and 
kissed me. Said she, “ My dear boy, you love your mother, 
do you not?” And I said, “I do.” Because Ido, Then 
said she, “I want you to be patient with me.” I said “ Yes?” 
in my most patient interrogative manner. Then, like the 
dear old, misguided goose that she is, she said, “I hear that 
SHE is literary.” Whereat I smiled broadly, and for the first 
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time in my life had a vision of a benevolent and blameless old 
lady surreptitiously searching through her son’s pockets. My 
own, she has read one or more of your letters ! 

And for two hours anda half, this my dear mother painted 
for me pictures of the progress from affluence to social 
ostracism of a very distant cousin of ours who had the mis- 
fortune to marry a woman who wrote for the papers. To cut 
a long story short, it seems that after wasting his substance 
jn advertisements of his wife’s books—two columns per diem 
in the Daily Telegraph, a page in the Academy, sandwich- 
men in Regent Street, handbills thrown away out of balloons, 
and so forth—the poor beggar was reduced to such a pass 
that he was fain to accept the position of typewriter at a 
servants’ registry office, and had the happiness of typing a 
letter to a countess, with whom he had formerly been on 
visiting terms, offering her ladyship his own wife’s services as 
nursery governess at a salary of £20 a year with an extra 
pound in lieu of beer. 

Of course the poor ophidian mother’s anxieties in such a 
connection are preposterous. I reasoned with her. I said, 
“ Mamma, even if SHE were literary is there not another side 
o the question? Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler is literary, 
Miss Beatrice Harraden is literary. If you look into the Irish 
anthology of English verse you will find that Miss Althea 
Gyles is also literary. And if it comes to that, are not Miss 
Annie Swan, Miss Cholmondeley, and Miss Marie Corelli as 
literary as you make ’em? Yet which of them, O excellent 
mother mine! has as yet brought her husband to the work- 
house?” Dearest, this was sophistry; but it baffled the 
mother. I heard her mumble something about “150,000 
copies sold before the day of publication,” and I believe that 
she went off half-convinced. 

You will love her, I know. For, if her foibles be many, 
her heart is gold; and she is my mother and yours. As I 
write I am wondering whether the old Adam’s serpent was so 
darling and comfortable an object as this of ours. If so, what 
wonder that Eve ate apples? I think that had my mother 
told her to, Eve would have gone to the extent even of eating 
pickled walnuts neat. 


So long as the world loves love letters, so long will it 
remain open to periodical attacks of this character. For 
our own part, we are of opinion that the ideal book of 
love letters has yet to be written. It should be ready, 
say, five years from now. It should be a great deal better 
than either of the books we have instanced, and it would 
sell by the hundred thousand. The question is, Who will 
write it ? 


ROYAL FRENCH OPERA 


AccorDING to an excellent almanac, whose only notable 
defect is that up to the present it remains unwritten, the 
good old sport of Grand-Opera-Syndicate-Baiting does 
not begin till May. Perhaps it is under the gentle 
influence of the warm breaths and sunny beams of that 
merry month which somehow found their way last week 
into this vacillating January that Covent Garden has 
opened out like a precocious primrose and shown us the 
name of M. André Messager written on its heart. Mr. 
Grau has gone, and the author of ‘‘ Mirette” is coming. 
The managing director of all things, artistic and com- 
mercial, is dead : long live the ‘‘ musical manager ”’—for 
such will be M. Messager’s style and office. Now a 
musical manager, though a matter of course in all the 
theory and in most of the practice of operatic art, is, so 
far as Covent Garden is concerned, a new thing under the 
sun, and Covent Garden is naturally a proud opera-house 
to-day. I do not imagine that anybody will be foolish or 
perverse enough to deny that the cleaving asunder of the 
artistic and commercial administrations is an amendment 
of Covent Garden’s constitution as necessary as it is over- 
due. There are those who hold that the business worries 
of an artist, apparently so wasteful and blighting, are 
often his salvation, and I can conceive conditions in which 
this might be almost as true of a musical manager as of 
a painter, or a sculptor, or an architect. But such con- 
siderations simply do not exist in the case of our eleven 
weeks’ fashionable opera season in London. In order to 
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weld into a finely artistic whole the oddly variegated 
elements which are brought together every May-time, 
even the most experienced and effective manager needs 
his undivided time and energy. The constitutional change 
is therefore wise and good. But nothing worth having 
has ever in this world been secured, and nothing worth 
avoiding has ever been kept out, merely by tinkering paper 
constitutions. A perfect system is only better than an 
imperfect one when it is worked by the right men. It is 
just at this point, therefore, that English musicians open 
their eyes and ears to learn what is in store for them. 
For answer the Grand Opera Syndicate reads out the 
name of M. André Messager, of the Opéra Comique, 
Paris. 

Now Chauvinism is of all things in art the most ridi- 
culous and contemptible. Of course, it is possible for aa 
intelligent man to repudiate the doctrine that art knows 
no frontiers, and to affirm, as does Mr. W. B. Yeats’ 
interesting little group, that there is a vital and fruitful 
connection between nationalism and literature, nationalism 
and painting, nationalism and architecture, nationalism 
and music ; and with such a creed an English musician 
may cry, ‘‘ England for the English!” and be just as truly 
an artist as a patriot. But the cry is uttered nine times 
out of ten with no such purity of accent. It falls upon our 
ears in the brogue of Jingoism or Protectionism from the 
lips of entirely selfish persons who do not care one jot about 
art as art so long as all the money spent in England upon 
it can be kept at home for themselves. In art Free Trade 
seems to me an indisputable condition of progress, and i 
I became persuaded that Li Hung Chang or De Wet 
could give us a better opera than any one else, I would 
gladly promote suitable petitions and negotiations to 
secure the services of one of them at any reasonable cost. 
Most emphatically, then, is Chauvinism not a contributory 
to the uneasiness with which earnest musicians will await 
M. Messager’s advent. Although we are perfectly aware 
that the appointment of an Englishman to direct the 
musical affairs of the Paris Grand Opéra or the Opéra 
Comique would instantly be followed by a blaze of French 
wrath and a practical revolt, we are not objecting to 
M. Messager because we think a Frenchman has got what 
should be an Englishman’s berth. The truly grievous 
thing is that after getting the middle word deleted from 
Covent Garden’s traditional style of ‘Royal Italian 
Opera,” we now find ourselves in imminent danger of 
having a Royal French Opera foisted on us in its place. 
For France is almost as unmusical a country as Italy. She 
has about as much to do with music as a music-hall has in 
our own country. In each case the word music is pushed 
well forward ; in each case multitudes of people protest 
their passionate fondness for music; and in each case the 
relation borne to music worthy of the name is about the 
same as that of a sensuous, flashy modern Italian mass to 
Palestrina. The Syndicate has gone grievously astray 
through not caring to ascertain the present position of 
the one thing it exists to provide—namely, opera. It 
appears actually not to know that the hollow supremacy 
of Opera As In Paris is as much a thing of the past as 
wax flowers and horsehair couches. Perhaps an illus- 
tration drawn from a region in which the ladies and 
gentlemen composing the Syndicate are presumably at 
home may assist the understanding. We still like our 
women (and, whether we like it or not, it comes to the 
same thing) to buy many of their pretty things—‘‘ con- 
fections,” as the appropriate sugary, technical term 
goes—in or from Paris. But I suspect that no English- 
man, whether in the Syndicate or out of it, is in the habit 
of running over to Paris to patronise the Parisian tailor, 
with his incurable talent for regarding all male humanity 
as adorably beautiful shopwalkers or actors caught in the 
act of acting a society play. Nor will the Englishwoman, 
with the links or the moors or the yacht or the hunting- 
field before her eyes, go any further afield than her brother 
or husband. I do not pretend that the comparison works 
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out all round, of course, but it serves for the principal 
point. In spite of all its recent pretence of assimilating 
some of the elements of music-drama and of developing 
its musical technique, French opera is still among the 
pretty and coquettish, or, at the most, among the curious 
things, rather than among the high and beautiful things 
of music. When it is not effeminate and sentimental its 
sham virility is worse than either. We are assured that 
during M. Messager’s first season we are not to be 
troubled with ‘‘The Nibelung’s Ring,” on the ground 
that Londoners have had more than their fill of it: but we 
are not told that ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” which has been 
crammed down our throats, will also be withheld. With 
all the sincerity and good will in the world M. Messager 
or any other Parisian is bound to misread our English 
taste. ‘‘The Nibelung’s Ring,” with its caves and crags 
and waters, leaves one with a feeling of having tramped 
for days through a huge wild land with a poet for one’s 
road-mate and a great human tragedy for the burden of 
the poet’s talk. ‘*‘The Huguenots,” which is more often 
performed, I believe, in Paris than any other opera ancient 
or modern, yields nothing better than the feeling of having 
laid down a sickly novel unfinished in a stuffy, gilded 
salon. I suppose we shall have more ‘‘ Huguenots” and 
some Massenet and even some Messager, without having 
any less ‘‘ Bohéme” and ‘‘ Tosca.” But, after all, the 
ultimate fate of both Syndicate and musical manager lies 
in the hands of the audiences as moulded by the critics, 
and I am not sure whether this will not prove one of the 
many things in which the Englishwoman rather than the 
Englishman has the key in her hand, Let her have the 
courage of her hunter and her golf club. Let it be very 
plain that the feminine half of that. English society whose 
favours the foreigner so earnestly covets is made up of 
more than a Frenchman’s ‘‘ young girls” and a French- 
man’s women of the world, and that both pretty Paris and 
naughty Paris, which have grown rather tiresome any- 
how, are things which the gentlemanly Englishwoman can 
easily do without. E. J. O. 


THE PICTURES OF YESTERDAY 


To one critic at least the memorable feature of the present 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy is the revelation of Mr. 
Alfred Stevens’ powers as a painter. How his qualities in 
this direction remained practically a secret in his own day 
is a mystery, and arouses misgivings lest our own genera- 
tion should be equally blind to contemporary talent. The 
portrait of Mr. Morris Moore is the work of a man 
juxuriating in his own easy and certain use of paint. 
Quite different from the bravura of a painter parading 
his cleverness, this is the zest of one in love with his 
medium. It has been compared with the Venetians, but 
to me it seems rather like Vandyke in an unusually 
opulent mood. Every thing in the room looks a little 
feeble and sapless compared with this triumphant piece of 
colour. The ‘‘ Bathing” of Walker seems, too, to con- 
sist of a number of centres of drawing, each similar in 
quality to the other, rather than an elaborate harmony of 
forms severely interrelated. The circling ripples in the 
water were no doubt drawn carefully enough, but, in 
relation to the other forms in the picture, have not the crisp 
perfection that Nature offers. The easy centralisation of 
the Stevens’ portrait brings out Walker’s imperfections 
very comfortably for the consolation of a generation that 
produces no unlimited supply of painters that can approach 
him. It is on the walls of the water-colour room that 
Walker is at his best, in that curiously unique inven- 
tion ‘‘The Fishmonger’s Shop” and the vigorously 
painted ‘‘Summer.” Poor Walker has been so much 
imitated that he hardly gets credit for his wonderful 
originality. Like Shakespeare, he seems to have won a 
cheap popularity by cramming his work with familiar 
quotations. As a matter of fact, he was singularly fertile 
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in ideas. The pseudo-Hellenic labourers that our genera. 
tion denounces so vigorously as a fraud will, I think, 
seem rather charming when they drop into their places in 
the history of art, just as the imitation classic terraces jp 
the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park are becoming quite 
delightful as their builders drop back into history ang 
they are seen to be entirely characteristic of their epoch, 
and not depending for their interest on the thoroughness 
with which their authors had understood Greek art. For 
the interest of an avowed copy of a former style is almost 
in inverse ratio to the success of the imitation. Millais’ 
‘Souvenir of Velasquez” is not in the least like 
Velasquez, but delightfully characteristic of Millais, 

The faults, then, of the Walker and Mason school are 
faults that we may object to, but our successors will 
cherish as of the essence of their flavour. In the folds of 
Mason’s eternal pinafores, with gently rippling ends, lurks 
the spirit of a period. Our own has lost the secret of this 
gentle namby-pambyism, yet has known it too recently to 
regret it. Our descendants will be wiser, and taste the 
charm of these painters perhaps even more truly than 
their contemporaries, who loved them chiefly for qualities 
they did not possess. ‘‘ The Harvest Moon,” which made 
Mason’s reputation, is surely one of his worst pictures, 
the most tainted with the academic dulness that never 
acquires any flavour; but there are others, such as the 
‘** Pastoral Symphony,” in which, quite unalloyed, is that 
little spring of imaginative power that offers, to the sym- 
pathetic, only a momentary illusion. It is all very sweet, 
very passé ; so much so that to criticise it from any realistic 
standpoint is simply ridiculous. Does one object of a 
Watteau shepherdess that she is artificial? All this period 
of English painting, when once it is cleared of irrelevant 
comparison with incommensurate quantities, will be found 
to have a flavour ‘‘ trés particulier.” 

Perhaps the most striking picture, after those I have 
already mentioned, is Albert Moore’s ‘‘ Quartette,” a 
canvas absolutely apart from anything else in the collection 
in its quiet perfection and freedom from picturesqueness, 
It is in a beautiful silvery key of colour, exquisitely normal, 
The figures move in a passionless air of rare and equable 
transparency, and in this purified world accident and time 
and change have no place---an even, all-revealing light 
etherealises matter into spirit. To turn from this to Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s ‘‘ Stag at Bay” is almost nauseous, so 
base by comparison seems the latter painter’s purview. A 
picture not to be missed is Lewis’ water-colour ‘* Lilium 
auratum,” by far the best thing he ever did. 

At the New Gallery a collection of the works of Sir 
W. B. Richmond will necessarily be approached with 
something less than fairness. At the same time, even 
making allowance for rancour, one cannot find the exhibi- 
tion inspiring. The South Room shows him most favour 
ably. The portrait of three sisters, painted a little after 
the fashion of an early Millais, has many agreeable 
qualities belonging to that period, and indicates a direction 
in which Sir William Richmond might with advantage 
have persevered. He had real imitative gifts, and, with 
Mr. Ruskin’s precepts as sheet anchor, might have made 
a good figure. He was, however, cursed with consider- 
able adaptability, and though among the studies there are 
one or two, such as the ‘‘ Porch of the Mosque of Sultao 
Hassan,” which are admirable, yet for the most part, while 
he falls under the influence of such various painters as 
Leighton, Costa, Harpigny, and certain modern “ plein air’ 
painters, and, in his larger pictures, of Burne-Jones, and, 
one might almost have thought, Long, he succeeds 
plausibly in every direction, but notably in none. Alas! 
that this plastic impressionability which stood in his way as 
a painter should have been lacking in the one crisis in which 
it was really needed, that he should have been able to 
spend long months in St. Paul's Cathedral in perfect 
immunity from the influence of Wren. Here is a gentle- 
man who might be enjoying the esteem of every one, if he 
could but have minded his own business. E. 
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HIT 
AN EXPERIENCE AT MOOI RIVER 


Ir was a cold, raw day in November, and November can be as 
disagreeable at Mooi River as in London. The sun was doing its 
best to penetrate the Scotch mist which had been the bane of our 
existence during the three days we had been in camp. The regi- 
ment had only been formed about three weeks, formed for the 
most part of youngsters raw at the game of war, yet eager to get 
square with the Boers who had jeered at them going away from 
Johannesburg. 

We had been busy the whole morning drawing ammunition, 
and preparing for what might come at any moment ; but in spite 
of this it was rather a surprise to most of us when the news was 
passed round about mid-day that the enemy had been seen not 
far off, and that we were to go out and find them. I for one did 
not believe it, and put it down asacamp yarn. But ina little 
while the “ Fall in” sounded, and all doubts were speedily dispelled. 
At last we should really see some fighting. We were ready 
and mounted in no time; then we set off at a gallop over 
about four miles of fairly good country, and formed up 
behind a kopje. My own company were then sent out as an 
advance guard, scattering in twos and threes, to find where the 
enemy were ; in this way we went another three miles, when we 
were brought to a standstill by hearing rifle-firing on our left flank, 
and recognised with a thrill that our main body was in action with 
the advance guard of the Boer army. We quickly turned round, 
One of the horses shied and threw its rider, who lay on the ground 
and groaned. We thought he had been hurt by the fall, so left 
him for the stretcher-bearers to carry off. It turned out afterwards 
that a stray spent bullet had grazed his horse’s nose, and embedded 
itself in his thigh. We soon found a ridge with some friendly- 
looking boulders, which the company quickly occupied, each man 
creeping up and taking cover behind the rocks. We commenced 
volley firing at 1,800 yards into a patch of bush about a mile 
square, where the enemy lay. We had not been at it long when 
“Zip, zi-ip,’ sounded above us. I turned round to the officer in 
charge and said, “Do you hear that, sir?” ‘ Pooh!” he replied, 
“you'll hear plenty more by and by.” I felt sat on, and, setting 
my teeth, started to blaze away; soon the bullets were whistling 
all round, for the Boers had got our range to a nicety. I re- 
member thinking how strange it was that men should lie down in 
the most cold-blooded manner imaginable, some smoking, others 
chatting, but all doing their best to kill what Mr. Stead calls our 
“Brother Boer,” and, stranger still, that this innocent crack-crack 
in the air meant real battle. Surely it could not be true ; many and 
many a time I have heard much more terrifying sounds during a 
firework display at the Crystal Palace. And I have seen men far 
more angry in an electioneering crowd. It is the little things that 
upset men more than the big, I concluded, little thinking how soon 
I should have a practical illustration of the fact. 

I was firing away in a mechanical manner, when suddenly I 
heard a tremendous hissing in my ears, and some one calling out 
“Man hit here.” Then it dawned on me that I was the man, and 
I slowly realised that I was lying with my head on my arms, and 
that hot, thick blood was pouring down my face. I remember 
thinking, Was I born to end my life in this way without even ever 
having had a really good fling? What was this feeling? It cer- 
tainly could not be called pain; but yet—ugh! it makes me 
shudder—it seemed as if a huge water decanter were being 
emptied, and the gurgling sound which takes place as the water 
flows out all occurred inside my head. This lasted about half 
a minute, then my sight came back, and, as I raised the top part of 
my body on my arms, I was able and surprised to find myself 
answering questions as to whether I was badly hit ; in another 
minute I was crawling back to the horses, which were about a hun- 
dred yards behind. ‘Come here, my lad,” I heard a cheery voice 
call out, and I made my way towards the voice as one in a dream. 
“Now, let’s have your first-aid bandage and we'll soon fix you 
up,” the owner of the cheery voice went on. I fumbled in my 
pocket and produced the article required, and in about three 
minutes I was fixed up. We were all the time under fire, so I 
proceeded to my horse. I say proceeded, because I cannot 
remember, for the life of me, whether I walked, ran, or crawled : 
in another moment I found myself up in the saddle and looking in 
a dazed way at everybody round about. At that moment the 
Senior officer gave the order, “Retire on your horses!” and 
directly after I found myself going hell-for-leather down the hill, 
like the rest of the fellows; the only difference being that when 
hey pulled up I could not; my horse went another two hundred 
yards before it thought fit to stop; then, looking round, I saw 
there was another man within hail who was coming up. I noticed 
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his horror-struck face as he looked at my gory self, and I grinned 
internally, my over-wrought nerves refusing to show it on my 
face. “I say, old chap, you look rather bad ; aren’t you going back 
to camp in the ambulance ?” he said. Now every word I uttered was 
an effort, so I had to think of the least number that would convey 
the gist of what I wanted him to understand. “No,” I replied ; 
“I sooner go on horse ; waggon jolts; ask captain if you can 
guide me back.” I sat and watched him gallop back—sat with 
one hand grasping the pommel of the saddle and the cther hold- 
ing on to a wisp of mane andthe reins. He returned. “ All 
right,” he said, and I nodded and wheeled my horse’s head round 
and walked it alongside my companion’s. Oh, those weary, weary 
miles! .No harbour lights were ever more welcome to ship- 
wrecked seaman than were the camp lights to us when we at 
length sighted them. The scared look on my comrade’s face 
annoyed me ; he had never seen blood—not blood like that, at any 
rate ; and if I, the possessor of it all, could look indifferent, though 
lethargic I own, why the deuce could not he? 

Seven miles, more or less, before we got into the canvas settle- 
ment again. It was dark, and one man led my horse clear of the 
innumerable ropes with which the tents are guyed up. Soon they 
had me off and in the hospital tent, a stretcher for a bed. The 
regimental docto: came in, unwound the bandages, and having a 
good look at the wound said he would probe it. “Horrors!” I 
thought ; “boiling oil and the stake will be nothing to what I 
shall feel when he puts his beastly instrument through!” but no, 
although I screwed myself up for all sorts of dreadful sensations, 
nothing came, and I sank back exhausted as the doctor put his 
instrument away. Later on I overheard his report to the adjutant 
—severely wounded. The next morning they drove me inacar 
to the Brigade Hospital alongside the railway station, where more 
doctors had a look at me ; by eleven o'clock they told me I was to 
go down to Maritzburg by the train, so putting my arms round 
the necks of two orderlies I walked between them to the railway 
station. 

A tegiment had just come up from Durban ; you could tell at a 
glance that they had only just come from home, strutting up and 
down in their clean khaki uniforms, little thinking that in another 
three days they would be in the thick of the Willow Grange fight. 
They seemed interested in me, and no doubt it brought the reality 
of the thing vividly before them, but I would have none of them, 
so sitting down on the doorstep of the waiting-room I leaned my 
head stolidly against my hands till the train came. It takes about 
three hours to get over the forty odd miles of country lying between 
Mooi River and Maritzburg ; but before night I had ridden in an 
ambulance waggon to the Maritzburg Assembly Hospital, and was 
in a clean, comfortable bed ; clean, sweet, intelligent nurses glided 
about ministering to us, and I experienced the delights of civilisa- 
tion and perfect comfort which can only be felt by those who have 
lived through the other extremes. Certainly the hospital I was in 
was one of the best in South Africa. For the first few days I used 
to have a screen round my bed during visiting hours, with a 
placard posted up informing people that I was not to be visited ; 
but when I had slept all I wanted to sleep—and that was a goodish 
bit ; I was dozing on and off for four days and nights—I was glad 
to have people to chat to, especially in the day-time: at night I 
used to get violent headaches and feel rather bad about every- 
thing. 

But before many weeks I was uppish enough to feel jealous 
of the man opposite, who used to have about ten or twelve girls to 
see him every afternoon. 





—_—— 


(late Natal Field Force). 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


CONSIDERING the present degenerate condition of the stage—as 
demonstrated by the leading critics—it must be very consoling to 
all true lovers of the drama to reflect upon the great display of 
amateur talent in society. In fact, who knows but that the end 
of the present century will not witness the stage entirely repre- 
sented by dukes and duchesses, peers of the realm, and ladies of 
the Court? In the absence of dramatic talent, blue blood may 
draw full houses, as it does to-day in the cause of charity. I am 
sure I do not know what we should do without charity. It cer- 
tainly suffers long, even if it ultimately benefits by our efforts, and 
most certainly in our social toleration we all suffer fools gladly. 
I was invited some time ago to take part in some big theatricals 
in the country. Now neither my ambitions nor those of Carlton 
are towards histrionic success. I never could learn anything by 
heart, and Carlton never can look anything but himself. How- 
ever, the Duchess wrote that neither of us need have any bother 
about learning our parts. She only wanted us to be seen. Which 
sounded as if she must either think us rather nice to look at, or 
else it was Mrs; Jarley’s Waxworks. Anyhow, we accepted 
blindly and escaped the bulk of the rehearsals, which was comfort- 
ing, as Carlton was kept in town by one of those inconvenient 
troubles in the City. A lot of shareholders wanted to know what 
a board on which he sits had done with their money. How could 
Carlton know ?—why, he never knows what he has done with his 
own. They were inclined to be disagreeable. However, he 
invited the two ringleaders to dinner, and I was most amiable. 
After dinner—and the best port in our cellar—he hinted at 
offering them seats on the board—I having previously murmured 
the hope of calling on their wives. I can imagine what they are 
like by the way their husbands tie their ties. The latter were quite 
satisfied, and so told their fellow-shareholders. Why they ever 
acquiesced neither Carlton nor his board troubled to think, but 
promptly voted themselves additional directors’ fees, and we 
started for Hartsworth in the height of good humour. 

Hartsworth is an historical seat, with ghosts, electric light, and a 
band to play during dinner. Everybody seemed quite happy 
except our host, who has a habit of looking as if he wished he 
had lost us all, which would be a trifle disconcerting if anybody 
cared. Buta host in a big country-house party can be of as little 
importance as a bridegroom at his own wedding. In this case I 
think our host tried to fade behind screens and sink undiscovered 
into huge armchairs, where he slept in undisturbed repose. The 
Duchess certainly never troubled her head about him, with a 
triplet of admirers, a Royal guest, and thirty others in the house 
to keep her in good humour. There was no chance of being 
bored. For in so large a gathering one simply selected partners 
and played whatever game suited every one best. As soon as the 
men came in from shooting we rehearsed. Our stage manager, 
having made a complete failure on the professional stage, now 
earns comfortable board and lodging by taking leading parts in 
amateur theatricals. He was full of energy and slightly second- 
rate, talked glibly of Irving and Tree, intimating that they owed 
much of their success to his advice, and never had a cigarette of 
his own but smoked everybody else’s at every opportunity. 
Instinctively one felt he was the sort of man who could be 
asked to dinner on the very afternoon of the party and he would 
only feel flattered. He really had collected a very capable 
company of talented incapables. Our leading lady was one 
whose name is of more importance in society journals than 
in society itself. She has acted so much in real life, and to 
such advantage, that her success on the stage is not to be wondered 
at. The rest of us all belong to one set, and we do not know how 
to act, and therefore we are most enthusiastic about it. I forgot 
to say the play was called “The Burlesque Impromptu.” So 
when we forgot our lines, it only looked like part of the play. 

We had missed nearly all the rehearsals, and only arrived at the 
juncture when all the company were convinced everybody else was 
spoiling their own pet bit of “ business,” and they were only agreed 
on one subject, which was that the whole thing was going to be an 
appalling fiasco. My duty was to look like a queen and exclaim 
at intervals like the cuckoo in a toy symphony ; and, like the latter, 
I invariably came in at the wrong moment. However, it was so 
unimportant that nobody minded. Carlton had even less to do, 
but he did it even worse. The dress rehearsal lasted till two in 
the morning, when the women subsided into hysterics, and the 
men into whiskies and sodas. On the night itself the theatre was 
a magnificent sight. All the women wore their smartest frocks and 
jewels, and the county were all staring at the Eminent Personage 
staying in the house. He endured it with the urbanity which comes 
from prolonged publicity, and really seemed to enjoy himself. 
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The performers wore their most nervous smile, and the prompter 
appeared to have been engaged as an elocutionist : his voice was 
heard throughout the evening. Those of us who had to look nicg 
certainly scored over those who had to talk. But the dancing was 
excellent. The audience behaved very nicely, and laughed at 
every opportunity, whether with us or at us I donotknow. Every. 
body was very complimentary, and we had a most cheery supper. 
party when it was all over. When I went to sleep, I dreamt I was 
a popular actress, but had unfortunately forgotten my part, and 
the prompter had gone home. I awoke with a frantic headache 
and the firm resolve never to go on the stage, no matter what in. 
ducements may be held out. to me by enterprising managers, | 
know my limitations. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DUKE OF NORFOLK AND THE POPE 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


I AM not concerned to defend the Vatican address of the Duke 
of Norfolk, who is quite able to take care of himself, and who, if | 
know his Grace, is not in the least likely to eat up his words, as 
he is kindly invited to do by his critics in the Press. But I venture 
to protest against your categorical statement about “the omission 
of the toast of the King of Italy’s health at a banquet to which 
the Duke specially invited Lord Currie, the British Ambassador.” 
This story appeared in the early part of last week in the London 
daily papers (which promptly made it the text of a violent tirade 
against both the Duke and the Ambassador), and was flatly 
contradicted next morning by their own Roman correspondents, 
I own I am surprised to find it circumstantially repeated, without 
a shadow of foundation, in a paper generally so well-informed and 
fair-minded as The Outlook. 

May I make two more remarks? First, the talk there has 
been about the Duke of Norfolk “abusing the hospitality of a 
friendly nation,” and so forth, seems a little beside the question, 
not to say ridiculous, in view of the fact that during his stay in 
Rome he was the guest, not of the Italian nation, but of an hotel- 
keeper in the Corso, who, no doubt, amply recouped himself for 
any “hospitality” his Grace may have received at his hands, 
Secondly, the Duke’s address was delivered in the Vatican Palace, 
which, according to the laws and guarantees that still form part 
of the Italian Constitution, is purely Papal and extra-territorial, 
and is, in point of fact, no more a part of the Kingdom of Italy 
than Gibraltar is a part of the kingdom of Spain. 

Davip O. HUNTER-BLAIR. 

Oxford, January 13. 


[In the Zmes of Tuesday the Duke of Norfolk explains that 
“no healths were drunk and no speeches were made” on the 
occasion named. We much regret the misstatement into which 


we were led on this point by the newspaper reports from Rome, 
—ED.] 


**PROGRESS”’ AND THE PILGRIM 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


You are incredulous as to the reality of modern progress in 
your leading article of this week. What does progress consist of, 
say you, but moral progress? May I ask you in return what is 
moral progress? Does it lie in the fact that a man is now 
ashamed to be seen drunk when a century ago he gloried in being 
carried home on a wheelbarrow? Are we to find it in the puri- 
fying of literature? No woman can read Rabelais or Boccaccio 
unexpurgated : even “Tom Jones” makes this age blush. Yet 
the modern French novel is none too innocent. The problem play 
of the nineteenth century is no great improvement on the 
Elizabethan drama, although the latter was none too nice in certain 
particulars. 

Some can see progress in the fact that a man can now only be 
hanged for murder who in George III.’s time paid the same 
penalty for sheep stealing. They will deplore that both man and 
woman are not now stoned for adultery, as once happened. Now, it 
is understood that the penalty is the occasional loss of the good will 
of society, or of damage to the co-respondent’s bank account. — 

In a word, what is moral progress? Is it, in any age, anything 
but a fluctuating quality, which, like the religious fervour of man, 
must be kept up by constant revivals and missionary efforts, but 
is inevitably attended by as constant backslidings and forgetful- 
ness? A. TiLpy Wyatt. 

Hackney Downs. 


[The essentials of moral progress would require many pages to 
define, but our correspondent seems in danger of confusing the 
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gecidental surroundings of the thing with the thing itself. Over- 
statement of these will not aid him or anybody; to be carried 
home on a wheelbarrow was, surely, never a glorification.—ED. ] 


**“SAY AND SEA” 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLook 


[| do not think that Mr. Bevis proves that the word “sea” has 
ever had the pronunciation “say.” The poets he names allowed 
themselves considerable latitude in rhyming. Pope rhymed 
“receives” with “gives”; Addison “east” with “west.” The 
license taken with the sound of “ea” in words like “ plea, sea,” is 
due to the fact that the number of words rhyming exactly with 
them is limited, but they are miade use of when possible. Pope 
thymes “ flea” with “ casuistry,” “seas” with “trees”; Dryden 
rhymes “sea” with “be,” “ease” with “seas.” On the other 
hand, it is true that “tea” was pronounced “tay” in Pope’s time, 
not, however, because of its being spelt “tea,” but because the 
French pronunciation of “thé” lingered in use. Locke, somewhat 
earlier, so spelt it, “thé.” As “yea” rhymes with “nay,” it cannot 
be asserted that “ea” has become the symbol of the sound “ee”; 
andcan your correspondent tell us, if his assumption be correct, 
why the “ea” in the word “ great,” now called “ grate,” was until 
the time of Dr. Johnson pronounced “greet” (v. Boswell’s 
“ Life”) ? SAMUEL DUNN. 

Birmingham : January 16. 


A SUGGESTION 
10 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


To any one who has seen the entrenchments of the Strand, 
Fleet Street, and elsewhere progressing eastwards the idea must 
surely have come, Why not send these diggers in earthworks out 
to South Africa? Had they been there Helvetia need never have 
been rushed, and how much their services might be appreciated 
in Cape Colony just now. And O! how readily we in London 
could spare these busy workers even if their present work had to 
be postponed for a year or two, or forever. I have watched these en- 
trenchments growing onwards and ever nearer, but I doubt whether 
we have ever appreciated their defensive force at a millionth part 
of the value they might be elsewhere. Like so much else at the 
present time, one cannot make out who is responsible. The War 
Office say they are not. The Committee of National Defence, 
from whom it is impossible to get a direct negative, are not gene- 
rally believed to be so responsible, and yet we have to put up 
with the inconvenience. Who says we are not a long-suffering 
race? MILEs. 

January 14. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND THE HEADMASTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

One would think it hardly necessary to point out that head- 
masters, as responsible for the educational progress of their several 
schools, are perfectly within their rights in holding separate con- 
ferences for the guidance of headmasters, and that we have to 
thank the great courtesy of the headmasters that assistants are 
invited to be present at their discussions. The same courtesy is 
not at present extended to headmasters by the A.M.A. If 
assistants undervalue the privilege of hearing these debates, so 
much the worse for the assistants. Besides, in a large proportion 
ofthe Conference’s meetings, a great measure of hospitality is 
almost necessarily extended to those who attend. Does your 
correspondent suggest that this be doubled? 

Your correspondent’s second charge against the A.M.A., that 
“to many minds it makes the serious mistake of drawing a hard 
and fast line between the headmasters and their assistants,” is 
equally misleading. Naturally, to some extent and on certain points 
the interests of assistants are not coincident with those of head- 
masters, e.g. on the whole question of tenure. But even on such 
questions the “hard and fast line” is imaginary: the A.M.A. is at 
present on cordial terms with both bodies of headmasters (the Con- 
ference and the Incorporated Association), so much so that a Con- 
ference is now being arranged between the I.A.H.M. and the A.M.A. 
But a considerable part of the A.M.A. programme coincides with 
that of the headmasters. This programme is based on the funda- 
mental principles of the welfare of national education as a whole, 
on the best possible for the taught and all grades of teachers, and, 
in so far as assistants carry out these principles, they are working 
in unison with headmasters. If this is so, the hard and fast line 
is absolutely non-existent. So far as I am aware, the A.M.A. has 
never once in its public resolutions lost sight of the fact that 
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heads and assistants “alike are members of the teaching pro- 
fession.” As to “a constitutional and unobjectionable method of 
expressing their opinion,” it is futile to suggest that assistants as 
a body are in want of such a method. They have one, and use it. 
In conclusion, your correspondent's suggestion is pointless, 
unless his idea be simply to confer on our association the vague 
name of “Lower House,” in lieu of the intelligible title of 
“Assistant Masters’ Association.” Were the assistants “to sit 
at the same time and in the same school as the headmasters,” 
and even to discuss the same subjects, nothing would be gained, 
unless the results of the discussions were afterwards compared at 
a joint conference of heads and assistants, which could well be 
instituted without the suggested “ Lower House.” Your corre- 
spondent’s difficulties are imaginary. Let him think more highly 
of the two privileges he has probably had extended to him; let 
him attend the Conference and join the A.M.A. as an active 
member, and even the phantoms of his difficulties will cease to 
haunt him. S. E. WINBOLT. 
Christ’s Hospital. (A Member of the A.M.A.) 


THE YACHTING SEASON 


THUS early in the year the coming yachting season promises 
to be as interesting as the last was dull and uneventful. Every 
endeavour is to be made to get Sir Thomas Lipton’s new Cup 
challenger afloat as early as possible, and she will receive every 
assistance from English yachtsmen, who will fit out to give the 
new Shamrock a complete series of trials. -In addition to Sham- 
rock I,, which will be put in commission, we may expect to see 
Mr. Whitaker Wright's yawl Syéarita ; then Distant Shore, built 
for Mr. C. D. Rose last year, but never fitted out owing to the 
deaths of the owner’s sons in South Africa, has been recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Kenneth Clark, who last year had Kama built for 
him ; while yet further interest will possibly be created by the 
appearance of Valkyrie 7//.—the last Cup challenger which sailed 
under Lord Dunraven’s flag. It may now become the property. 
of Mr. James Coats, well known for many years in yacht racing 
That Mr. G. L. Watson, the designer of the new Shamrock, has 
an enormous task set him may be gathered from the fact that there 
will be at least three trial boats built in America, while Co/umdia 
(which vanquished Shamrock J.) and possibly Defender, the suc- 
cessful boat in 1895, will likewise be fitted out for the trial races 
on the other side. 

So far as the English season is concerned, interest in the big 
class should not cease with the departure for America of the 
challenger. With such a fine fleet as will probably be in commis- 
sion, the sport throughout the season should be of the very best. 
The smaller classes, too, promise to revive greatly, and it is 
most encouraging to find new men joining the ranks of the 
owners in these classes, which supply the very best of sport for 
enthusiastic Corinthians. On the Solent, where these classes 
flourish, all the well known builders are busy with the construc- 
tion of new craft. Very early in the spring a series of test matches 
will be sailed on the Solent between the different yachts which 
are at present in course of construction for Mr. Lorne Currie as 
trial boats in connection with the Seawanhaka Cup International 
contests. 


A SPANISH LOVE SONG 


SWEETHEART, little Sweetheart ! 
Love, my Love! 
I can’t see thy eyes 
For the lashes above. 
Eyes black as midnight, 
Lashes black as grief ! 
O, my heart is thirsty 
As a summer leaf. 


If thou wilt be a white dove, 
I will be a blue. 
We'll put our bills together 
And coo, coo, coo. 
From“ Spanish Highways and Byways" (Macmillan). 








L!TTLEHAMPTON.—Special Week-end Tickets, in- 
| cluding First Return Fare from London and full accommodation at 
BEACH HOTEL. Friday to Monday, 45s. Saturday to Monday, 35s. 

Coupons can only be obtained from : — 
Dean & Dawson, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
otel Great Central, Marylebone. 
a i 17 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Herr Kandt's Orchestra plays every Saturday and Sunday. 
Special convenience for Automobiles. /¢canicien, Electric current and Petrol 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
MR. BENSON’S SHYLOCK 


Mr. Benson and his company keep making bull’s-eyes ; 
“‘The Merchant of Venice” is another of the same. If 
you are content to take your Shakespeare without the 
magnificence to which we have grown accustomed in 
another place and without “‘ stars,” then it is improbable 
you will do better than at the Comedy on evenings when 
the Teuton is not playing there. Here is neither genius 
nor furniture in a degree to dazzle you; a good all-round 
presentation of Shakespearean comedy shall you find, with 
nothing in excess, not much in defect, the play kept fairly 
above any of the parts, yet the parts at a superior level. 
If one adds succinctly that it is ‘‘ quite all right,” that will 
perhaps come as near the truth as it is easy to attain in 
this vale of tears and journalism. ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice ” at the Comedy is a creditable matter. The critic 
of a great daily newspaper seriously announced this week 
that the manager of a particular London theatre had pre- 
pared some new “‘ business effects” which would be found 
to have interfused a Shakespearean comedy now rehearsing 
with ‘‘ brightness and attraction.” These qualities are so 
rare in Shakespeare, one supposes! At all events, Mr. 
Benson has refrained from improving Shakespeare. It is 
only fair to warn you. 

The play being given pretty nearly straight, with only 
such transpositions as are convenient and necessary, so 
Mr. Benson’s Shylock is constructed from the plans of 
the author. The two poles hitherto have been a comic 
Shylock and the Shylock of Sir Henry Irving, a tragic and 
splendid figure, the victim of a rabble. ‘‘ Poor devil!” 
quoth one not wedded to the muses, who visited the 
Lyceum for the first time and sat under Sir Henry Irving. 
‘*Poor devil! They were simply ‘the Boys’! He 
didn’t want to lend them his money at all, but they 
insisted. They first bounced him into lending it to them, 
and then they stood in with the Court and stole the rest. 
Z call it sickening.” Which is pretty much what we all 
think receding from the Lyceum. 


It appears, by manifest proceeding, 
That indirectly and directly too 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant. 


Thus Portia to Shylock in the trial scene, but at 
the Lyceum the lines sound like some crowning instance 
of judicial cynicism. It is only at the Comedy that the 
Doge emerges from the business with a clean character, 
and Shylock’s ‘lodged hate” and “fixed loathing” 
proved of murderous intention. By so much is Mr. 
Benson’s Shylock the more Shakespearean. He takes 
excellent care that the Jew shall not be popular. His 
Shylock is not a humorous or a dignified, but an eminently 
unpleasant person. Incidentally, moreover, it is an ex- 
cellent piece of art. Here, as in all his parts, save only 
in his Richard II., with which the trick accords, Mr. 
Benson’s habit of intoning comes between him and our 
admiration. And here, too, it is only when he ceases 
to intone that one perceives how excellent is the acting 
thus wilfully obscured. 

Portia is as serious a matter to ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice” as Shylock himself, and Mr. Benson’s Portia, in 
Miss Eleanor Calhoun, is an effective Portia who holds 
her auditors, and will please the critical among them more 
when she is less nervous, controls her facial expression 
more successfully, and gets another wig. In the casket 
scene, saving a certain tendency to be self-conscious, she 
was delightful as the character is delightful. In the 
court scene she was over-theatrical and her play of feature 
Was overmuch expressive. But these are qualities more 
easily remedied than their defect, and Miss Calhoun is 
always full of life. That so intelligent a person should 
have tried by certain trivial acts of by-play to reconcile us 
to what we cannot and need not be reconciled to, the non- 
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recognition of Portia by Bassanio, is curious and reminds 
us that we all have our blind eyes. Bassanio, by the wa q 


was really frightful. 


The part is Mr. Rodney’s first 


failure. An actor who ‘‘ makes up pretty” is ill inspired, 


we think, therein, and this Bassanio was of a piece with his 
lips, too much incarnadined. The Gratiano of Mr. Swete 
was a poor thing also. 
seems to suggest an Othello of the future and one of rare 
endowments. 
as Antonio (and, indeed, most of the others in their 
degree), go on taking their hurdles with perfect neatness 


Mr. Asche as Prince of Morocco 


Miss Braithwaite as Jessica, Mr. Brydone 





in the new heat in the wake of that champion sprinter Mr, 


Weir. 


P.S. 


Vi B, 


PITCHED OUT 
A LAMENT 


I’M sittin’ in the ‘Ouse, Mary, 
With “the pore” on either hand, 
I’m sittin’ in the ’Ouse, Mary, 
Who once stood in the Strand 
And sold the pearly collar stud 
At “free a penny, Sir,” 
And had a pitch worth fifty quid, 
Vide the Westminster. 


The Strand is little changed, Mary, 
Being muggy now, as then, 

Its hansoms rattle in my ear, 
Its ’busmen swear again ; 

But wot ’es got the flower girls? 
An’ where—oh, bitter loss !— 

Is the man that played toy bagpipes 
Outside of Charing Cross? 


Tis but a step down Chancery Lane, 
And the little church stands near, 
But who would purchase pearly studs 
In Chancery Lane, my dear? 

For Chancery Lane is a lane to itself 
An’ very hard to please, 

An’ it never buys nuffin’ at all 
Except Academies. 


An’ es for side streets—on my oath, 
They ain’t worth lookin’ at, 

Though they be filled with offices 
An’ oyster-shops an’ that. 

The very thought of standing there 
Is enough to break yer rest ; 

You might as well go plant yerself 
In them solemn squares out West. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For “ the pore” make no new friends ; 
An’ luck is luck, an’ “the pore” must take 
Whatever bad luck sends ; 
But the Strand was all I had, Mary, 
My livin’ and my pride ; 
There’s nothing left to care for now, 
An’ here I am “ inside.” 


I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true ; 

The ’Ouse is nice an’ snug, Mary, 
But it wouldn’t do for you. 

They say there’s bread and work for all, 
An’, at times, a drop of beer ; 

But I can’t forget the muddy Strand 
And the trade I did, my dear. 


They also say I’ve been took in, 
That the Strand is still all right, 

That the ’awker an’ his little tray 
Is not wot chokes it quite, 

Is not wot chokes it quite, my dear, 
Is not wot chokes it quite, 

So meet me roun’ by the Sesil, love, 
For I’m comin’ out to-night. 


XUM 


JAN. 
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NEW LEAVES 


Dondon: Thursday 
{r is sad that in an age so elucidated by science we should 


continually err in judging our fellow-men. Yet so it is. He 
whom we thought a poet and a limpid child of Nature is de- 
tected in the vulgar treasons of the backbiter. Another whom 
we figured as a seasoned swashbuckler discloses secret delicacies 
of soul and the heart of a child. We are always being deceived 
by carriage and gesture and deliberated words. 

Recipes for clairvoyance are, however, offered by the dozen. 
Fix your gaze on the ear, says one; on the eye, says another, 
{ndeed, there is a “penny-in-the-slot machine” for deciphering 
the colour of the human eye. And now graphology utters its 
latest word in the person of Mr. R. D. Stocker, author of Zhe 
Language of Handwriting (1). The time has come, the walrus said, 
to fathom all our friends. It will be too late when they have dis- 
covered that to slant their letters to the right indicates kindness 
of heart, that elevation of mind is shown by a soaring dot, that 
courage is implied by a “ pen-thrust or sweep to the right of any of 
the finals,” and that agreeableness is denoted by “ u-shaped n’s, &c.” 
It will be too late when they have discovered that to connect the 
pames in the autograph betokens command of language, and that 
to separate letters in the same word denotes a critical faculty. 
We may be sure that the knowledge which may lead printers and 
publishers to view with sympathy a disagreeableness which ex- 
presses itself in normal n’s will result in a general avoidance of 
“short finals,” which are indicative of avarice, and an upright 
movement combined with thickness of line, which reveals “a brutal, 
heartless disposition.” 

But now, while our friends are still natural in their hand- 
writing, one may with some profit apply to it the principles of Mr. 
Stocker’s science. It is beyond dispute that handwritings display 
esthetic graces and deficiencies. Every ornament shows refine- 
ment or vulgarity. Similarly conscientiousness is exhibited in a 
complete formation of each word. Much beyond this I, person- 
ally, will not go. To find inhabitiveness, veneration, and 
amativeness in handwriting seems to me empiricism that ap- 
proaches quackery. Mr. Stocker has good testimonials, but even 
“Max” can scarce do aught than purr over a page of praise. As 
one turns over Mr. Stocker’s “studies” one is amused by the 
freshness of his admirations and the little that elicits them. It is 
apity that Mr. Wilson Barrett, whose tightly-closed ‘‘o” shows 
secretiveness, should nevertheless have blurted out his destructive- 
ness by the black line under his name, and that General Booth 
should have betrayed acquisitiveness “by the inward curve at the 
commencement of the W.” Doubtless they will do better next 
time. Meanwhile they are to be congratulated for wearing a few 
tags of ordinary human nature in the company of so many 
angels. The dead are dealt with less charitably, Robespierre’s 
neat signature being described as “‘a contemptible, mean, and tho- 
roughly insignificant one, worthy of the tyrant who penned the 
original.” 

When all is said, it takes nothing less than the whole man to 
reveal the man, for there are many beings in whom the only 
salient feature is the incongruity of their qualities. Take, for 
instance, Miss Helen Mathers, who has risen lately to the honour 
of an “author’s edition.” Murder or Manslaughter ? (2) is the 
queerest jumble. It descends to a depth of vulgarity which a 
“lift” should not tempt one to explore. It is impotently sensa- 
tional because it ignores probability. And yet it fitfully palpitates 
with life. One is sensible of an uncultivated talent, an indiscrimi- 
native eye, which enables Miss Mathers to see women in succes- 
sive flashes of brutality and tenderness. She presents a couple 
ill matched, as were the two Carlyles—the man buried in his 
books, the woman athirst for affection. Enter the lover, exit the 
husband. Lest the reader should suspect the coincidence, I may 
say that Miss Mathers has idealism enough for three. Husband, 
wife and lover emerge not ignobly from the conflict. The vulgar 
title wreaks injustice on the novel, inasmuch as it suggests a mere 
police-court interest. I may add that one of the characters asks 
another if he does not know “that necklaces have gone out, and 
necks have come in.” An attractive portrait of Miss Mathers 
which faces her title-page assures us that necks are still “in” ! 

One should read about schools whenever one is in the mood to 
cry with Stevenson, “ Give me the lad that’s gone!” Note Win- 
chester, the oldest of the public schools. He who wrote “Domum ” 
was clearly a discontented Wykehamist, aud I can fancy Fleet 
Street preferable at times to an institution where, as Mr. Townsend 
Warner states in his excellent, though badly-indexed handbook (3), 
the “prefects have the power of ‘tunding,’ Zc. caning across the 
shoulders with a ground-ash stick.” No doubt better prefects 
have arisen since a century ago, when they ‘‘ used to send juniors 
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away on errands at meal-time, and then carry off their food.” 
When prefects left off speculating in broken victuals, and classical 
epigrams were not expected to issue from the brains of boys before 
breakfast, Winchester gained vastly in the humanities. It is cer- 
tainly no longer safe to tip an assistant master, as we find Ralph 
Verney, a Wykehamist of 15, proposing to. do in 1682. “I have 
not seen the Usher yet,” he writes, “But I Designe Him 3 
Guinnys.” 

Winchester enjoyed the patronage of several Sovereigns, and 
produced forty-one copies of Latin elegiacs in honour of Edward 
VI. when he visited the school. It was Henry VI. who took 
Waynflete away from Winchester, and transplanted him at Eton 
along with “six scholars, the statutes, the cloth for the scholars’ 
gowns, and a lump of the soil of Winchester, which it took five 
men to dig up.” 

Needless to say that Winchester has, since its foundation in 
1374, evolved a private vocabulary of its own. The Cockney verb 
“to mike,” meaning to idle in work-time, is no uglier than the 
Wykehamist’s “ to thoke,” bearing the same interpretation. Again 
“spree” equals “swagger.” It is “spree” to walk three or more 
abreast. And that is what many of our London shopgirls seem to 
think, although in their case—for lack of a learned explanation— 
it passes merely for an objectionable habit. 

In Spanish Highways and Byways one encounters a very 
agreeable example of the American traveller. She is in love with 
Spanish grace and not in love with Spanish cruelty. When she 
went to the bull-fight she saw three disembowelled horses forced in 
their agony to a second charge. “ After all,” said her Spanish 
host, “animals are only animals; they are not Christians.” “Who 
were the Christians in that circus?” asked she. ‘ How could 
devils have been worse than we?” For answer “he half 
glanced toward the morning paper.... which gave half a 
column to a detailed account of a recent lynching with torture in 
the United States.” 

But we prefer the lighter touches, as where Miss Bates tells 
of the Andalusian gypsy girl who asked for cinco centimos : 


“ Now, what would you do with cinco centimos if you had 
them ?” 

With the universal beggar gesture she pointed to her 
mouth. “Buy a rusk. I am starving. I am already dead 
of hunger.” 

Crossing her hands upon her breast, she closed her eyes 
in token of her mortal extremity, but instantly flashed them 
open again to note the effect. 

“Your cheeks are not the cheeks of famine.” 

At a breath the young sorceress sucked them in, and suc- 
ceeded, plump little person though she was, in looking so 
haggard and so woebegone that our political economy broke 
down in laughter. 


Pathos and drollery mingle very happily in Miss Bates’ pages. 
The procrastinating and euphuistic Spanish shopman is a perfect 
explanation of the state of Spanish trade. It is difficult at times 
to suppose that there is still a smell of the Inquisition in Spain. 


If I could but be buried 
In the dimple of your chin, 
I would wish, dear, that dying 
Might at once begin, 


sings the Spanish lover—none more prettily, none less sincerely. 
Let us listen to him, and if Spain is to die let her die with her 
fingers on the lute. W. H. 


(1) “ The Language of Handwriting.” By Richard Dimsdale Stocker. Illustrated. 
London: Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. net. 

(2) ‘‘ Murder or Manslaughter?” By Helen Mathers. London: Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 

(3) ‘‘ Winchester.” By R. Townsend Warner. Illustrated. London: Bell. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

(4) ‘Spanish Highways and Byways.” By Katharine Lee Bates. Illustrated. 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
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REVIEWS 


THE HAPPY TRAVELLER 


“A Vagabond in Asia.” By Edmund Candler. 
Greening. 6s. 


Goop company to himself, we make no doubt, Mr. Candler is 
better company to his readers. These records of Reiselust or 
go-fever, as we may call them, are off the beaten track, are novel, 
manly, picturesque. The author is of that common British type 
which exults in present misery that shall yield him future satis- 
faction—olim meminisse juvabit. But he is of that rarer type 
which is capable at once of analysing the sensations of his itinerary, 
and of marking with an artist’s eye those wonders of the earth’s 
end which the stolid Britisher will visit and revisit and glance and 
nod and hurry by with never a picture on his own retina, far lessa 
communicable impression for them that meet him at the journey’s 
end. : 

Mr. Candler has sojourned in the Himalayas, in the Southern 
Shan States, in the Siamese Hinterland, in French Cochin China ; 
his Asian vagabondage has been catholic. And wherever he has 
been he has carried an eye in his head, and a turn for expressing 
what he sees, and an excellent universality of mind. The result is 
an abundance of striking pictures, and of commentary as sound. 

The largest individual section of Mr. Candler’s notes of travel 
deals with a journey he made on foot from Tavoy to Bangkok. 
“It seemed absurd to me that any sane man should choose to 
go from Rangoon to Bangkok ina ship,” so with “a small Glad- 
stone bag, a pair of thick blankets, a ‘450 express rifle, a 12-bore 
shot gun, and a weighty cartridge-magazine,” our author plunged 
off. He was just in time, for “a grandmotherly anxiety” for his 
safety induced the police to seek to catch and return him, and 
Tavoy, its curiosity much piqued by the pursuit, had some un- 
flattering theories of its cause. However, he got away, and had 
rough times over the border among the descendants of those 
truculent Shan dacoits of thirty years ago, had numerous adven- 
tures that do not lend themselves, however, to quotation, and 
came at length, on Christmas Eve, to Kanburi, and so to Bangkok. 
In Chulalongkorn’s capital Mr. Candler made the unlooked-for 
discovery that as yellow men in England so are white men re- 
spected in Siam. 


What is the cause? Firstly, and obviously, that the 
Siamese have never been bent to European methods, or 
experienced any form of European control; secondly, that 
when Siam was first discovered as a field for exploitation 
Bangkok became a prey to an army of adventurers, swindlers, 
and renegade missionaries of the worst type ; thirdly, that 
Europe, more especially Great Britain, has been so ill 
represented for many years by its Ministers and Consuls in 
Bangkok that the Siamese, whatever their ideas of European 
integrity, have but little respect for European intellect. 


Our own prestige has, we are told, lessened sadly. We ought 
to predominate—the King, the Crown Prince, were educated in 
England, English is suffered to exclude all other European 
languages, French influence declines with French commerce; yet 
with all these odds in our favour we have allowed a German intrigue 
to shelve the interests of Jardine, Matheson & Co., while a British 
subject, the editor of the Stam Free Press, was deported without 
intervention from our Consul. Of the French spheres of influence, 
by the by, Mr. Candler gives no very hopeful picture. His 
account of Saigon is pleasant, but the fatal word “subsidy” is 
recurrent. He quotes Mr. Norman’s reckoning that “ the satisfac- 
tion of including” Ze Tonkin among the possessions of his country 
has cost the French taxpayer 122,239 francs—£4,881—a day for 
every day he has had it. Saigon’s tale is complete when Mr. 
Candler says : “I spent a week in this subsidised city, lived in my 
subsidised hotel, bought my subsidised paper, drove to my 
subsidised opera, and finally embarked in my subsidised vessel.” 

Possibly the best and most graphic of Mr. Candler’s sketches 
are in his Himalayan chapters, or in the two excellent episodes of 
the Nearer East, “ By the Waters of Babylon,” and “ With the 
Camel Post to Damascus,” one of which, at least, with certain other 
chapters in the volume, will not be strange to readers of Zhe 
Outlook. These are the most ironical: The Yankee at the 
ruins of Babylon shouting the news of the Philippines conquered to 
an escort of Turkish military police under the shadow of the infinite ; 
the Englishman in the chapter headed “The Dominant Race,” 
absorbed in the shining black boots, resplendent frock coat and 
glossy silk hat vignetted against the eternal snows of Kinchin- 
junga. How sardonic is the contrast between the spectacle of the 
dominant race and the old Bhootia woman with her spinning 
prayer-wheel, mumbling piously the sacred charm which was to 
release her from all re-birth in the suffering world. 


London : 


The Outlook 
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There are many sad passages in Mr. Candler’s vivid, human 
record, and a far greater variety of subject and treatment than 
within our limitations it were easy or convenient to suggest. 


OF TOGGERY 


“Clothes and the Man: Hints on the Wearing and Caring of 
Clothes.” By “The Major” of Zo-day. London: Richards, 
2s. 6d. 


A TAILOR who knows his business, and who delights in his 
work, makes a good coat, and then arranges it so that you 
can wear it. One of your shoulders may be higher than the 
other. Pardon my rudeness in suggesting it, but ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred are afflicted in that way. Yoy 
would rather have your shoulders even? Quite so. Your 
anatomical deficiency will be made good by your tailor, If 
every tailor were to make coats to fit their customers—why, 
the world would be more hideous than it is at present. If 
you are an artist, you will be considered artistic if you rail 
against the ugliness of modern clothing. (This tip may be 
useful if you are only beginning to be an artist.) 


On p. 34 of “Clothes and the Man” those words are written 
They are here transcribed because they fitly illustrate the manner 
of “ the Major” : a field-officer who talks about a serviette when 
he means a table-napkin, and writes in a kind of Cockney accent 
upon dress-clothes, trousers, hosiery, and overcoats. It is very 
difficult to know what the Major would be at: the instruction of 
the ignorant in matters of dress, or the display of a characteristic 
genius for the new humour. He deals largely in both kinds ; but 
which is his true objective? On the score of serious tuition, who 
is there that needs be informed that “a well-dressed man wears 
clothes that suit him, clothes that are recognised as being the 
proper clothes for the occasion. He doesn’t go down the river in 
a straw hat, black morning coat, and flannel trousers”? This 
smacks not of the serious sage. Yet in comparison with many 
other passages we find the suggestion most solid, novel, and 
informing. On the other hand, there are moments when one 
condescends on some specific counsel, as “Go to Messrs. —,” 
the only tradesmen from whom he was able to obtain a decent 
article of a particular kind, and seeing the name of Messrs. — 
in the advertisements, one feels certain that here at least the Major 
is serious, that here he means business. 

Soberly considered, we cannot think the information given by 
the Major is likely usefully to enhance the private knowledge of the 
average reader of Zhe Outlook. Men who want to be well 
dressed know how to achieve that end by instinct or by up- 
bringing or by experience. The rest of us who are too lazy or 
indifferent or naturally too untidy to attend to these matters, and 
want the compelling presence of a sister, or some one nearer and 
dearer, to direct us to the strait path, will very probably stand 
precisely where we did. ‘“ You see,” says the Major in his gay 
and fashionable way, “as a matter of fact this book has been 
asked for. Some dozens of readers of Zo-Day write to me every 
week to ask questions about men’s clothes. Here is all the 
information I have to give in one small book.” These dozens are 
much to be congratulated; they have got what they asked for, 
But those of us in need of definite counsel, the neither expert in 
clothes nor heedless of them, would have thanked the Major for 
something more methodically devised and divorced from jocularity. 
Pages arranged in tabular form, sections devoted to shirts, and 
coats, and boots, where under the heading of “ Hats” you migh 
secure a bird’s-eye glance of what to buy, and where, and at what 
price, might have been of real use. A statement prepared with- 
out fear or favour of what the different firms or types of firms are 
prepared to do, for what money, would have multiplied the number 
of the Major’s advertisements and greatly helped. As it is the 
Major has neglected, as we think, his opportunity. However, the 
dozens, to repeat, will read him with rapture. We can hear them 
applaud him, “ Good old Major !” 


A DEAD ART 


“Cameos.” By Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 


5s. net. 


“ No doubt for the present the cameo has been finally relegated 
to the domain of the collector—the large private collections them- 
selves are more or less doomed : every year sees one or other of 
them absorbed into some museum whence nothing ever emerges.” 
Is it fanciful to read into these words from the pen of Mr. Daven- 
port, “of the British Museum,” a note of melancholy? Guardian 
of these shades, he can surely scarcely wish for a fine cameo 
entombment among them. Better even the precarious existence 


London: Seeley. 
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of the Byzantine period, when Venus and Leda had to pose 
sanctimoniously as saints and Virgins for a living, when Isis and 
Serapis were made into decorations for a crucifix, and even, if we 
remember right, the great “ Camaieu” of the Sainte Chapelle, the 
famous “ Apotheosis of Augustus,” only escaped destruction by 
masquerading as the triumph of Joseph in Egypt. To the pur- 
poses of religious art, the cameo never quite adapted itself. At 
once a precious stone and a marvellous work of art, it serves as 
the very triumph of ostentatious wealth, and seems the proper 

age of a conqueror. Augustus and Alexander, Mithridates 
and Constantine, Lorenzo de’ Medici and Charles Quint, such 
are the amateurs of cameos. Surely the phalere that hung 
upon the breast-plate of Casar belonged more fittingly to 
Napoleon than to a museum. Napoleon seems to have 
seen this, and to have included a taste for cameos in his 
conception of the part: witness his own portrait in the British 
Museum collection and the antique cameo that he gave to Lady 
Holland. It is pleasant to find most of one’s own favourites in this 
collection reproduced in Mr. Davenport’s volume, even the shell 
cameo of a man in a spade beard, a gaily enamelled little work 
that it might have been thought appealed to a merely personal 
taste. There is, however, a winged head set in gold right up to 
the profile (and indeed over the tip of the nose) which is delightful, 
and which Mr. Davenport has not only not reproduced in his 
volume, but not labelled in the Museum. It is interesting to 
observe in a collection of cameos how often, when they are carved 
na stone of three layers, with a white one for the face between 
brown hair and background, the artist has been forced to cut 
his ear into the head, and how cleverly he manages to conceal the 
fact. 

The frontispiece is an admirable piece of colour-printing, and 
most of the illustrations are as satisfactory as could be expected. 
The author, apologising for them, explains the difficulty, and 
adds : “ Most good photographs of cameos are, therefore, touched 
up by hand, a process advisable from the popular point of view, 


but utterly to be condemned from that of the antiquary.” Such 
is the height of integrity to which cameo-worship leads. 

MR. BULLEN’S RELIGION 
“With Christ at Sea: a Religious Autobiography.” By Frank 


T. Bullen. 


MR. BULLEN, as his Preface to “The Way they have in the 
Navy” testified, knows and loves his Kipling. Perhaps, then, he 
will pardon the suggestion that his latest work reminds one 
irresistibly of a certain set of verses in “‘ The Seven Seas” headed 
“Mulholland’s Contract.” Mulholland, like Mr. Bullen, was for 
a long while an unregenerate sailor-man. It was a storm which 
led Mulholland to see the error of his ways, it was a revivalist’s 
meeting which changed Mr. Bullen’s life, so that—like another 
gallant sailor—from that day forth “he never used a big, big D.” 
For the rest of his time afloat—again like Mulholland—Mr. 
Bullen determined “to have preaching on Sundays, whenever the 
sea was calm,” and the foc’s’le heard unwonted talk of “ conver- 
sions,” and “ backslidings,” and “finding peace,” while the con- 
verts hugged one another and wept. How they wept, their 
extempore prayers, the “testimony” given by them at “ after- 
meetings,” are all set down at length in these 300 pages. Let us 
not be suspected of sneering at a book written, beyond question, 
with the completest sincerity. For choice, to be sure, we would 
rather have had the record of Mr. Bullen’s zeal from the pen of 
another writer, and the unctuous phraseology comes at times 
perilously near to self-satisfaction. Yet, after all, this is due more 
to the stock phrases of the form of religion he adopted than to the 
writer, When you are convinced that you are among the “ elect,” 
whereas all who have not experienced a violent conversion are 
“lost,” it is inevitable that you should regard your spiritual state 
with some complacency, and that this complacency, in spite of 
honest efforts to suppress it, should leak out when you write 
your “religious autobiography.” In short, the book, one feels, is 
the work of a good man, an earnest man, a brave man ; and yet 
its publication was a mistake. 


London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


PRAYER AND PRACTICE 


“The Social Teaching of the Lord’s Prayer.” By Charles William 
Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. London: Gardner. 15. 6d. 


THESE four sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, 
are very unlike the academic discourses which commonly lull the 
dons to repose of a Sunday afternoon. Dean Stubbs’ churchman- 
ship is akin to that of Frederic Maurice and Charles Kingsley : 
his message, to emphasise the social duties of Christianity. The 
work of the Church is not merely to deal with the spiritual growth 
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of the individual, but with the collective welfare, bodily and 
spiritual, of all united by the tie of Christian brotherhood. And if 
its ultimate aim be to fit mankind for eternity, it cannot afford to 
neglect the conditions of human life in this world. In every 
scheme of social reform, in every movement for ameliorating the 
lot of the poorer classes, the Church should lead the way. That, 
briefly put, is the theme of these sermons, and Dean Stubbs shows 
how clearly this lesson is enforced by that great prayer which is, 
as he happily terms it, “the protoplasm of all Christian worship.” 
We are inclined to regret his use—though it is not his alone—of 
the phrase “ Christian Socialism” to describe the views which he 
wishes to enforce. It is a pleonastic phrase, for whatever of good 
there is in Socialism is implied in the word Christianity. It is an 
unwise one, because the word “ Socialism” excites distrust, having 
been appropriated by secular communists from whom the 
“ Christian Socialist” would differ widely. But, to quote a striking 
sentence from this volume: “ It is not the Socialism which comes 
to a rich man because he is a Christian that is dangerous ; it is 
the Socialism which comes to a poor man because other people 
have ceased to be Christians.” But this is to be critical over a 
detail. Very warmly indeed we can commend this book. It is 
excellently printed, and, considering its modest price, we hope 
and believe that it will have a circulation proportionate to its 
striking merit. 


A SUGARIST ON JEWRY 


“ Sons of the Covenant.” By Samuel Gordon. London: Sands. 


6s. 


No type has suffered more from exaggerated drawing than the 
Jew. Much is owed to Mr. Zangwill for bringing into literature a 
Jewry populated neither by Shylocks nor by Alroys. He broke 
the spell of the Moslem saying, “ The Jew is never your equal : 
he must be either above you or below you.” He made hima man 
and a brother. With less emphasis of “local colour” Mr. 
Gordon makes him out to be very much the same thing. A 
“ritual slaughterer” returns from the destruction of seventeen 
bullocks to be henpecked. But the same man refuses to allow his 
wife to receive a reward for a kind action. “1 hope it’s registered 
all right to her credit in heaven,” he says, “ and she’s not going to 
get it scratched off for the sake of a bit of glitter to tickle her eye- 
sight with.’ Whereupon the wife, womanlike, nearly “explodes 
with pride” at her usually meek husband’s grandeur of sentiment, 
but sighs, “If I could have worn that brooch just for five minutes 
before I gave it back!” The story follows the career of two father- 
less lads, one of whom is adopted by a rich Jewess, while the other 
faces the world on his own account. The reader easily sees that 
the youth who “ roughs it” is the finer spirit, though the other is 
more fluent of expression and has noble ideals. Their aspirations 
for their co-religionists will find an echo in many a Gentile breast. 
Why should not Jews do all the Sunday work? One wonders, by 
the way, if such an arrangement would cause Monday’s news- 
papers to be filled with Jewish propaganda. 

But to return to Mr. Gordon. He is essentially what may be 
termed a sugarist. “Sons of the Covenant” is literary confec- 
tionery outside and solid cake within. In plainer words, a care- 
fully arranged cheerfulness is characteristic of the work. It is not 
a cheerfulness that one resents, because it is appropriate in its 
place. Realism in Mr. Gordon’s hands has no sting. A street 
hawker’s first day disposes of two trayfuls. His sixth week shows 
him in partnership with the wholesale merchant—a Scotchman 
too !—who supplies him. A sea, not unlike Mr. Alfred Austin’s, 
“ was conscious that it had to teach the world a lesson” ; it is a 
sea mixed with sugar instead of salt. 

Sugarism can never count for much in art, but the frank 
sugarist provides a healthy tonic for a muggy age. As a sugarist 
of remarkable vivacity and cleverness, we cordially recommend 
Mr. Gordon to any one in search of a pleasant artificial treat. 
And, to resume our opening remarks, his subsidiary characters 
continue Mr. Zangwill’s excellent work in the direction of levelling 
the Jew with the Gentile. 
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MR. OSWALD CRAWFURD 


“The New Order.” By Oswald Crawfurd. London: Richards. 
6s. 


HAD we not Mr. Crawfurd’s word to the contrary, we should have 
imagined that it was on the principle of first catching your hare 
before cooking it that he arrived at his theories of the art of fiction. 
His theories and practice harmonise so excellently. There are 
two kinds of novels, he tells us in an ample dedication. There is, 
first of all, the novel which consists of a string of adventures 
encountered by a particular person on a longer or shorter journey 
through life ; and there is the novel, a later production, with a 
complex plot, ravelled with incidents and character-pictures, and 
unravelled at the end of the book with a telling development and 
culmination. The first kind of novel Mr. Crawfurd styles the pro- 
cessional novel. But, he says, a novel built on this plan would 
scarcely do nowadays ; life has become too tame a thing. Still 
Mr. Crawfurd hankered after the form of the processional novel. 
“Tf,” he argued, “a novelist wrote something of a processional 
novel now, it would have to be the procession of an idea, or a 
group of ideas, rather than an individual.” Whereupon Mr. Craw- 
furd adventured, and we have “The New Order” before us. 
Perhaps the ideas are typified by the various persons of the story. 
We know not if this be the case, as fortunately we became inte- 
rested in the persons as human beings. The story carried us 
away on its merits as a story. And this not merely because it 
opens with an attempted suicide and closes with an attempted 
murder, for its merits are not of the sensational kind. Pretty 
much as in “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” we are brought into the 
society of a fortuitous collection of persons, cleverly individualised, 
and remain with them throughout the story. For the most part 
they are extremely nice young people, intellectual, ardent, superior, 
typical of the extremely modern person of ten years ago, but now, 
we fear, as extinct as the dodo. The hero, Herbert Strangeway, 
might have been a member of the Fabian Society in its idealistic 
youth. He isa frank Protectionist, and stumps the country to that 
effect. Here are a couple of apothegms from his speeches: 
“Free Trade is the wisdom of the capitalist and the folly of the 
worker”; “ Political Economy must now make way for political 
adjustment.” There is a good deal of this kind of wisdom in 
the book, but the reader may skip it without at all marring his 
enjoyment. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE consuming thirst for the name of the author of “An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters” still rages. We append a passage 
from “ Hamlet” which contains all the letters of that name and a 
few to spare : 


The single and peculiar life is bound 

With all the strength and armour of the mind 
To keep itself from noyance ; but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depend and rest 
The lives of many. 


This is a game of skill. 


One wonders whether Dr. Creighton had written anything for 
the first volume of the great history of modern times whig¢h his 
friend, Lord Acton, is editing. This venture was initiated after 
Dr. Creighton became Bishop of London. Notwithstanding the 
demands which that office made upon his time and energies, his 
love of literature—especially of the literature of history—impelled 
him to accept Lord Acton’s invitation to become a contributor. 
His was one name among a galaxy of names—-Mr. John Morley, 
Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and so on. It 
is possible that he had not written his share of the work, though 
indeed the hope will be that he had. Anyhow, the first volume 
of the history is to appear in the autumn. The expectation is 
that afterwards two volumes may be issued each year, which, 
roughly speaking, would give five to six years for the publication 
of the whole number. 


Says the Manchester Guardian : 


Probably no such valuable collection of Byron relics and 
Byroniana has ever been disposed of as that which is about to 
be offered for sale in London by private treaty. Among the 
items are the silver sword, with dedication in Greek, in a 
beautifully decorated scabbard, which was presented to the 
poet as an acknowledgment of his services to the Greek 
nation ; an ivory spill-holder, on stand, engraved “To my dear 
son George Gordon Byron, 1795”; a gold bracelet contain- 
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ing a miniature portrait and also a lock of his hair, together 
with that of Sophia Maria Byron, Francis Leigh, and Sip 
Peter Parker ; and various inkstands, miniatures, autograph 
letters, and other documents. 


One wonders whether in a hundred years’ time there will be a 
sale of the opera-glasses used by Mr. Stephen Phillips on the first 
night of “ Herod,” or of the ivory spill-holder presented by a few 
admiring friends to the author of “ Ad Astra.” 


Under the head of “ Favourite Quotations of Great Men,” Fup 
this week offers sundry bits of Shakespeare, including the following ; 


LORD CRANBORNE 
Oh! my offence is rank.— Hamlet, 


RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
You 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace.—2 Henry JV. 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


I have an exposition of sleep come upon me.—A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 


The Duke of Devonshire, in particular, was surely never better 
fitted. 


Once again Hampstead crowns its happiness with an “ Annual,” 
The issue is certainly a very creditable one, and the editors, Mr. 
Greville E. Matheson and Mr. Sydney C. Mayle—the latter of 
whom is also the publisher—are to be congratulated on having 
secured a notable list of contributors, including Canon Ainger, Dr. 
Garnett, Professor Hales, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. Gordon Craig and 
others. In addition to various articles of local and general interest, 
there are numerous full-page plates, several of them reproduced 
from the collections of Mr. George Potter and Mr. T. J. Barratt, 
and a facsimile of a curious playbill, a portion of which we repro- 
duce : 

By His Majesty’s Servants. 
(Never acted here) 
For the Benefit of Mr. JACKMAN. 
Theatre, near the Square Hampstead. 
On Monday, January 5, 1807, will be perform’d, 
The Celebrated new CoMEDY, call’d 
FIVE MILES Off 
Or, the FINGER-Post 
As performed at the Theatre, Royal Haymarket, upwards of 
Fifty Nights 
With new Scenery for the Occasion : 
Kalendar by a Gentleman, from London, 
being his first appearance on this Stage, 
who will introduce Fawcert’s much admired SonG of the 
Almanack MAKER, 
To which will be added a Grand PANTOMIME ENTERTAINMENT, call? 
Harlequin’s Frolic. 
With appropriate Scenery Dresses & Decorations, amongst which will be 
The Pillory the Magical Pump Discharging 
FIRE AND WATER 
The Living Crocodile, 
The whole to conclude with a Grand View of the Sea Ficur of 
Cape TRAFALGAR 
And Lord Nelson’s Splendid Victory, 
Over France and Spain. 
WitH REAL SHIPs 
The Blowingup of the SPANISH ADMIRAL in the 
SANTISSIMA ; 


& Rule Britannia Verse & Chorus. 


It strikes one that there is something strangely modern about that 
“ real ships.” 


We remarked some time ago upon the disappearance from the 
second-hand booksellers’ shelves of the old calf-bound octavos of 
heavy history and heavier divinity. These are mostly to be found 
now in the United States, garnished anew with polished bindings, 
book-plates, and unheard-of coats-of-arms. No less noteworthy 
is the vogue of little books to-day. Classics and old-time authors— 
to possess which used to require both money and wall-space—are 
now published in a form that accommodates itself to the humblest 
room and at a price which need be a consideration to no one who 
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has a love for literature. One shelf could be made to hold in 
t-day reprints all the epoch-making books in English litera- 
ture. And the form has not been debased to accomplish this. 
What with India paper and improved printing and binding, the 
jittle books are in many respects admirable. It is easier to cherish 
a Shakespeare one can hold comfortably in the hand, a single 
y toa volume, than one ponderous tome which compels us to 
carry the weight of “ Othello” while we are intent on “ Hamlet.” 
The days are past when Charles Lamb, going out to purchase a 
turbot for supper, returned with Beaumont and Fletcher in folio. 
To-day one may have one’s turbot, and the dramatist also. 


“The Post Office London Directory for 1901” (Kelly’s Direc- 
tories, Limited) weighs eleven pounds one ounce avoirdupois. 
Exclusive of advertisements, it comprises 3,321 pages. We do 
not know that it can be recommended for consecutive reading, 
though it is vastly more informing than the average novel, but for 
people who desire to know other people’s addresses, the names and 
trades of the inhabitants of the principal streets of the metropolis, 
&c, the work stands unrivalled. It is reliable—we find our own 
name and address, and those of many friends, acquaintances, and 
business connections correctly stated—and the present is its 
hundred and second annual appearance. 


The world knows little or nothing of some of its poets. For 
example, who would suspect Sir William Vernon Venables Har- 
court to be the possessor of a son whoisa poet? Yet Mr. “ Lulu” 
Harcourt does, it seems, at times handle the lyre. He has just 
had a song called “ Floating ” set to music. These are two of the 
stanzas : 

Floating down the stream of pleasure 
With the burden of the years, 

That nor Life nor Hope can measure, 
Love is sanctified in tears. 


You and I have found together 
Sympathy from each to each, 
Through a life’s tempestuous weather, 
Teaching all that pain can teach. 
Oh, Lulu ! 


The picture journalists are becoming quite wonderfully funny. 
By way of footline to a photogravure one of them recently gave 
us in all seriousness, “ Prof. So-and-So Explaining the Mystery of 
Life” ; while another, printing portraits of Lord Roberts’ native 
bodyguard, observes in black lower-case type, and no doubt with- 
out malice, “the photographs were taken at the Zoological 
Gardens.” 


Mr. Alfred Harmsworth has views about newspapers. In the 
January issue of the North American Review he unburdens him- 
self of an opinion or so as to the newspaper of the twentieth 
century : 


My idea of the newspaper of the twentieth century may be 
thus expressed in brief. Let us suppose one of the great 
American newspapers—say, the Sv of New York, in my 
opinion perhaps the best arranged of all American news- 
papers—under the control of a man of the journalistic ability 
of Delane, the greatest of the former editors of the London 
Times, certainly the greatest political editor in the history of 
journalism, backed by an organisation as perfect as that of 
the Standard Oil Company, and issued simultaneously each 
morning in (say) New York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, and other points in America; or at 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Edinburgh, Belfast, 
and Newcastle, in Great Britain. Is it not obvious that the 
power of such a paper might become such as we have not yet 
seen in the history of the Press? And would not such a 
journal effectually revive the waning influence of the news- 
paper upon the life and thought of the nation ? 


“Backed by an organisation as perfect as that of the Standard 
Oil Company ” is really beautiful. Further, we seem to have heard 





of a paper “issued simultaneously each morning ” at (say) London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Portsmouth. And somehow that 
journal has not exactly “revived the waning influence of the 
newspaper upon the life and thought of the nation.” The fact is 
that corners in public opinion are not to be compassed even by 
organisations as perfect as that of the Standard Oil Company. 


Here is the newest thing in parody : 


Whene'er I take my walks abroad 
How many babes I see: 

When I get home I thank the Lord 
They don’t belong to me. 


As is the fashion nowadays, the name of the author is not 
disclosed. 


Now and again attempts are made to get some practical 
result from the great Burns saturnalia on January 25. But it is 
seldom that those attempts bring forth much fruit. Every year 
there is the same great spate of perfervid oratory, the same 
enthusiastic pledging of the Immortal Memory—and, usually, the 
matter ends there. This year two proposals have been made, and 
the fact of there being two probably seals the fate of both. One 
might—possibly—have had some chance, but the two are likely to 
be mutually destructive. It is proposed that advantage should be 
taken of the innumerable Burns dinners all over Scotland to 
secure a substantial addition to the funds raised on behalf of the 
widows and orphans of soldiers who have been killed in South 
Africa. The other proposal, being more impracticable, will appeal 
more readily to sentiment. The suggestion is that something 
should be done in the way of forwarding the long-talked-of scheme 
for the establishing of a Chair or a lectureship of Scottish 
language and literature in one of the Scottish Universities. The 
idea of a Chair of Scots is very unlikely to be realised. A 
lectureship may be within the bounds of possibility. The pro- 
posers, however, having before them the lesson-taught by the 
failure of the Gaelic Chairs to attract students, would fain make 
attendance at the proposed Scots class necessary to graduation. 
That is enough to kill the proposal at the outset. The idea of any 
University sanctioning a regulation compelling students who seek 
to graduate in Arts to take a course of Scots is too preposterous 
to be considered seriously. 


There is undoubtedly a danger of Scott clubs falling into some 
of the extravagances of Burns clubs. But it is only fair to say that, 
so far at all events, the Edinburgh Sir Walter Scott Club has 
steered clear of that danger. The speeches delivered at the 
annual dinners have been no mere grandiloquent eulogies of Scott, 
they have been admirable and discriminating appreciations of the 
man and his work, looked at from various points of view. And 
the speech delivered by the Attorney-General the other day was 
quite equal in literary merit to those of his predecessors in the 
chair of the club. Sir Robert Finlay dwelt specially on the man- 
hood, the high sense of honour, and the nobility of Scott. In some 
cases, he pointed out, while admiring an author’s works, it was 
necessary to apologise for the littlenesses of his life. But Scott’s 
works were worthy of the man, and his life was even greater than 
his works. Sir Walter Scott’s great characteristic, the feature 
which every one most admired in his works, was the perfect sanity 
of everything he left behind him. There was an equal develop- 
ment of the whole man, Sir Robert declared, and a perfect balance 
of all the faculties. 


It is good to hear definite news of the biography of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, for he was a man we all like to read about. The 
book, on which his cousin, Mr. Graham Balfour, has now been 
engaged for some time, will be out inthe autumn. It was intended 
that this Life should be written by Mr. Sidney Colvin, who edited 
the delightful Stevenson “ Letters.” Various circumstances made 
this impossible, and so Stevenson’s family entrusted the task to 
Mr. Graham Balfour. All available materials have been placed at 
his disposal, and these are both abundant and interesting. More- 
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over, Mr. Graham Balfour knew Stevenson well, and will be able 
to speak of him as he knew him. He was his intimate companion 
during two years at Samoa. As far as possible the novelist has 
been allowed to tell his own story, which means, perhaps, the 
best kind of biography—that is to say, biography with a touch of 
autobiography. 


Mr. Godkin gives us an interesting reminiscence of Huxley. 
The last time he saw him was the year before his death, in the 
dining-room of the Athenzeum Club, surrounded by a consider- 
able number of ecclesiastical dignitaries, who were just about to 
lunch. On the strength of a slight acquaintance with him in 
New York, Mr. Godkin asked him to lunch at the same table 
with him, and jokingly expressed his wonder at his willingness to 
venture into a retreat in which he was so completely surrounded 
by “clerks in holy orders.” He smilingly repudiated the suggestion 
that there was any danger in the situation, and declared that he 
lived on the best of terms with them, as long as they let him alone. 
“ He is,’ adds Mr. Godkin, “an immense loss to England.” He 
might have said to the world. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT 


Best Books 


Belles-Lettres : An Englishman’s Love Letters, (Unicorn 
Press. ) 

Fiction ; Mr. Marchmont’s In the Name of a Woman. 
(Longmans. ) 

Popular Science; Grant Allen’s In Nature’s Workshop. 
(Newnes. ) 


NEW BOOKS 


Verse 


Dirge of the Year 1900, by Aodert Bell. 
is made to say : 
And ch! with horror I must now relate 
Death unmerited of a noble King ; 
Immolated to a fanatic’s hate, 
Plunging a continent into mourning. 


Indifferent rhymes. 1900 


(Glasgow: Holmes. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 20.) 


Belles-Lettres 


An Englishman's Love Letters. 
pink ribbon. Puts the Englishman’s side of the question pleasantly, 
(Unicorn Press. Imp. 32mo. Pp. 76. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A History of Chinese Literature, by Verdert A. Giles, MA., 
LL.D. (Literatures of the World). This is the first attempt made in 
any language, including Chinese, to produce a history of Chinese literature. 
An exceptionally interesting volume. (Heinemann. Large cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 448. 6s.) 

Three Plays for Puritans, by Bernard Shaw. ‘*The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple,’’ ‘*Czesar and Cleopatra,” and ‘* Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” 
with a witty preface. (Richards. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 308. 6s.) 


A fretty book trimmed with 


Biography, History 


Hans Menlinc, by W. H. 7. Weale (Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture), ‘* The present volume includes the biography and an account 
of the work of Hans Memlinc, who, after the Van Eycks, is the most dis- 
tinguished master of the early Netherlandish school. It will, the author 
hopes, be found an interesting contribution to the present series of mono- 
graphs ; the biography is, he believes, more accurate than in any work yet 
published.” Includes also a bibliography, a catalogue of Memlinc’s 
works, and forty excellent illustrations. (Bell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. Io. 
55. net.) 

Domesday and Feudal Statistics, with a chapter on Agricultural 
Statistics, by 4. H. Juman. An analysis of the figures in Domesday. 
Carefully done, and calculated to be of great service to students, (Stock. 
Cr. 8vo, Pp. 161.) 

The Pombay Field Force, 1880, and Battle of Maiwand, by 
Major-General Sir John Hills, R.E., K.C.B. ‘* As the public have had 
no explanation of the duties undertaken by the Bombay Field Force in the 
Afghan Campaign of 1880-81, the following brief report has been written 
to make known their difficulties and to publicly refute the insinuations 
thrown out against their Courage and steadiness in the field.” Publica- 
tion has been deferred as it was held undesirable that it shou'd take place 
during the absence of Lord Roberts from England. (Johnson, Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 64. Is. 6d. net.) 

The Biograph in Battle, its story in the South African War, by 
W. K. L. Dickson. According to the preface, ‘* Mr. Dickson has succeeded 
in biographically reproducing actual battle scenes.” Also ‘* He had the 
good fortune to obtain unique privileges and permits from the military 
authorities, so that he saw and heard things which probably came within 
the ken of no other civilian, and by the use of the telephoto, together 
with great personal hardship, risk, and daring, he was able to get photo- 
graphs of things which never before came into the eye of the camera.” 
He was with Buller in the march to Ladysmith, and afterwards joined 
Lord Roberts in the march to Pretoria. The volume makes interesting 
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reading, and the illustrations are quite novel. (Unwin. Cr. 8vo, Pp, 
296. 6s.) 


Sermons, Essays 


Sermons on the Books of the Bible, by the late Fen/on Jokn 
Anthony Hort, D.D. ‘* This series of addresses, which appeared in 9 
volume of Village Sermons, published in 1897, is reprinted in deference 
chiefly to a request from the Principal of St. Stephen’s College, Delhj 
who writes that he finds these sermons extremely valuable for Indian 
students.” They are good sermons and worth reading at home as well as 
in Delhi. (Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. Ip. 144. 35. 6d.) 

Pebbles from a Brook, by John Lglinton. A series of papers on 
Knowledge, Heroic Literature, Apostolic Succession, Sceculorum Nascityr 
Ordo, Regenerate Patriotism, the ‘* Three Qualities” in Poetry, ang 
Optimism and Pessimism. This is the manner: ‘ Nothing can be 
affirmed more positively of the present age than that it is a transition 
period. Our silence shows it: no typical utterance revealing the 
content of the strong spirit with his lot, and literature falling behing 
among the laggards. Even the cheerful do not speak, for indecd what as 
yet isto be said? We are not yet there. Speech springs from sight, 
possession,” and so on, (Kilkenny and Dublin: O’Grady. Cr, 8yo, 
Pp. 116. 2s.) 

Imitation, or the Mimetic Force in Nature and Human Nature, 
by Aichard Steel. ‘* The first three chapters are based upon papers read 
by the author before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpoot 
during the la:t twelve months.” The volume treats of Imitation jp 
** Economics,” ‘* Psychology,” ‘* Ethics, Religion, Politics,” “ Law, 
Custom, Fashion, Language, Poetry, the Fine Arts,” ‘ Heredity,” 
&c., &c. Ingenious and capable. (Simpkin, Marshall. Cr, 8yo 
Pp. 197. 45. 6d.) 

Fiction 

In the Name of a Woman, by Arthur IV. Marchmont. 
melcdrama with Bulgaria and princesses and pistols in it. 
eight good illustrations by D. AMlurray Smith. (Longmans, 
Pp. 362. 6s.) 

Daddy's Girl, by Z. 7. Afeade. A weepy tale on the ‘little Eva” 
principle. Under one of the illustrations we read ‘‘ The blessing of the 
poor rests on you, dear little Miss.” Women who ‘like a good cry” 
will find the book to their minds. There are thirty-seven pictures by 
Gordon Browne. (Newnes. Cr. 8vo. Ip. 340. 35. 62.) 


Clever 
There are 
Cr. 8yo, 


Miscellaneous 


In Nature’s Workshop, by Grant Allen. Essays on animal and 
vegetable life arranged under such headings as ‘* Sextons and Scavengers,” 
‘* False Pretences,” ‘* Plants that go to Sleep,” ‘* Masquerades and Dis. 
guises,” and ‘*Some Strange Nurseries.” In this vein Grant Allen is 
almost inimitable. (Newnes. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 240. 35. 6d.) 

Marrying and the Married, by Phebe Wardell. ‘There are 9 
many diverse opinions upon marriage that the uninitiated must become 
bewildered. It would seem that not to be married is to fall short o 
happiness, while to marry is to incur certain misery. There is only one 
more miserable person in the world than the single man yearning to be 
married, and that is the married man wishing he were single.” Clever 
and amusing. (Marshall. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 86, 1s.) 

Mother, Baby, and Nursery, by Genevieve Tucker, M.D. “A 
manual for mothers,” and a decidedly ‘‘ sensible” one. (Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 194. Is.) 

Bookkeeping for Business Men, by /. Zhornton and S. W. 
Thornton. The authors have endeavoured to explain both the principles 
of bookkeeping and their application with sufficient clearness and fulness 
“*to enable the young trader to construct, keep, and balance a set of 
account-books suited to his own business,” Contains many useful hints, 
together with specimen folios. (Macmillan. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 185. 35. 64) 

The ABC Automatic Balancing Charts, by J. 7hornton. <A sup- 
plement to “ Bookkeeping for Business Men.” ‘*These Charts are 
called automatic because, if the entries are carefully made in strict 
numerical order according to the instructions printed on each chart, they 
will balance and prove themselves.” (Macmillan. 1s. per set.) 

The Afrikander Bond and Other Causes of the War, by 7. Z. 
Schreiner. The views of a Colonial as to the origin of the war. The 
author is on the side of the English. (Imperial South African Associa- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 52. Paper covers. 6d.) 

Investor’s and Newspaper Reader's Pocket Map of Africa. A 
capital coloured map showing the new British Colonies. (Johnston. 15) 


New Editions 


“The Ascent Through Christ,” by £. Grifith-Jones, B.A. Sixh 
edition. (Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 469. 35. 6d.)—“ Jame 
Macdonnell, Journalist,” by W. Xobertson Nicoll. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 356. 65.)—** The Hooligan Nights,” by C/arend 
Rook, Cheaper edition. (Richards. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 290. 35. 64)— 
*« Cicero’s Letters,” translated into English by Z. S. Shuckburgh, M.A 
(Bell. Cr. 8vo. 4 vols. Pp. 388, 408, 386, and 380.) 


— 





Typewriting and Shorthand.—Prompt, accurate, and at mode- 
cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,000 words, Is. per 1,000, Gene 
documents, 1}¢. per folio. Carbons half-price top copy. Pupils receiv d 
Miss ANSELL, 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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—_——- 
NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 

BRET HARTE : Siths'Poneast anda torcword by Baer Harve. Crown 


8vo. cloth, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A VACABOND IN ASIA. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
“ Brightly written and fu'l of observation that throws vivid and playful sidelights 
here and there, and provides entertainment that does not always appertain to works of 


travel.” —Morning Post. 
Tales of Eskimo 


WORTHERN LICHTS AND SHADOWS: 7e*°f,2¢'~ 


Taver. With a Prefatory Letter in Facsimile from the Marquis of Lorne. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr, Taber has the gift of story telling and he has the peculiar satisfaction of 
being first in an entirely new field. ‘Lhere is undoubted fascination in bis pages.” 


Umpire (Book of the Week). 
CAPTAIN MAYNE REID: 


His Life and Adventures. By his Wivow 
and Cuarzes Cor, U.S.A. With nume- 
rous Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ The career of this popular writer was adventurous and thrilling, and Mrs. Mayne 
Reid tells in the most entertaining manner the literary history of her husband and the 
eventful incidents of his career. Altogether it is a fascinating biography of an interest- 
ing person." —Wor/d, 


THE PRETTINESS OF FOOLS: 
THE AFTERTASTE : 


cloth, 6s. 


A DETACHED PIRATE: 


gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“A light, bright, modern story, to’d in the difficult form of letters, with a spirit 
wortby of so whimsical a plot.”— 7 ruth. 


oe 
COMMITTED TO HIS CHARCE : 
R. and M. K. Lizars. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“This book is ¢ecidedly interesting. The authors have a very pleasant gift of 
gaiety and an agreeable way of expressing themselves." —A theneum. 
“Both interesting and amusing.'’"—Daily News. 


FARTHEST SOUTH: 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Very easy, light reading and reminds cne of ‘ Three Men in a Boat.’ Just the 
book for a railway journey.” — Daily Graphic. 

“A lively and very amusing tale of a wonderful discovery made by the Wise 
Antarctic Expedition.” — Bookman, 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 





By Epmuno Canpter. With numerous 
Illustrations from original photographs. 


a powerful Novel of Modern 
Life. By Evcar Hewitt. 


an interesting Novel. Py Compton Reape, 
Author cf “ Broken Threads” &c. Crown 8vo. 


a Novel. By Heren Mivrcere, Author of 
“A Girl of the North.” Crown 8vo. cloth 


a Canadian Romance. By 
Canadian authors, the Misses 


a Funny Burlesque Story of Adventures at the 
South Pole. By Harotp E. Gorst. Crown 


London : GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


' Archibald Constable & Co., Limited. 


‘AK NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 


THE COMING WATERLOO. 


By Captain W. E. CAIRNES, 


Author of “‘ Lord Roberts as a Soldier in Peace and War.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 


Owing to the large advance orders for THE COMING 
WA TERLOO, the First Impression has been ex- 
hausted before publication, and a SECOND IM- 


PRESSION is in the presss THE COMING 
WATERLOO will be published on January 21. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


AMERICA, By A. G. Brav.ey, Author of “ Wolfe.” Demy 8vo. with 
Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE; the Black 


Republic of Hayti. By HeskeTH PricHarp. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 12s. 


WAR AND POLICY. By Spenser Witkinson. 155. 
ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. By 


H. D. Traiti. 12s. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON: his Thoughts on 


God, Freedom, and Immortality. By E. HersHey Sxeatu, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition, 5s. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


PRIDE OF ENGLAND. By Marcus REeEp. 6s. 
“There is much that is attractive in this romance." — Bookman, 
“Very c ever and humorous characterisation.”—J/.A.P. 

THE PUPPET SHOW. By Marian Bower. 6s. 


‘** Miss Marian Bower has taken half a dozen characters of an original and well- 
defined type. She depicts them excellently and with great care. The result is a nove) 
of very strong interest and much good work.”— Daily Telegraph. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





SIR ROBERT HART’S 
SECOND ARTICLE ON CHINA. 


SEE 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
WHICH ALSO CONTAINS: 
WILL ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY? By Catcuas. 
IRELAND AND IRISH LAND. By T. W. Russet, M.P. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. By Freperic Harrison, 
THE FORTNIGHTLY: a Retrospect 


And other Articles on 


LORD ROSEBERY—THE PAINTERS OF SEVILLE—THE DAWN OF A 
REIGN—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN—MUSSULMAN VIEW OF THE 
TRANSVAAL—“ HEROD,” &c. &c. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER will contain a SATIRE in the FORM of a 
STORY by 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 


ENTITLED 


RAILWAY REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


AND 


SIR ROBERT HART’S 
THIRD ARTICLE ON CHINA. 


CHAPMAN & HIALL, Lrp., LONDON. 
BOOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Thackeray’s 


‘ “Vanity Fair,” in twenty shilling numbers, 1848 ; Dickens's ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” 
in twenty shilling numbers, 1837; ‘* Badminton Hunting,” large paper copy, 1385 ; 
orrock’s Jaunts,” 1843 ; ‘‘ Lite of a Sportsman,” 1842 ; George Meredith's ‘* Poems,” 
Hh Jackson's ‘‘ Old Paris,” 1878; Jessie's ‘‘ Richard IILI.," 1862; Stevenson's 
inburgh,” 1879; ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” 3 vols, 1847: ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869; 
Crowe's * Painting io Italy,” 5 vols., 1864 71 ; Symonds’s “‘ Italian Literature,” 2 vols.; 
1881 ; Borrow's ** Wild Wales,” 1362 Kare Book supplied. State wants.— BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JUHN BRIGHT StREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








To BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES. — The 
January Catalogue of valuable Second-hand Works and New Remainders, offered at 
Prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 





NEW VOLUME READY JANUARY aist. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW 


Edited by LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


(Mrs. Georce Cornwa.tis-WEsrT). 
VOLUME VII. Price ONE GUINEA net. 


Bound in leather, decorated with design taken from the folio edition of Soriano’s Masses 
Contents OF Vo_uME VII. : 

Tue Kinc or Rome 

Note ON THE BINDING OF THIS VOLUME 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA: ‘“‘ STRANGERS YET” 

Tue Spirir of ROMANCE 

Mrs. JORDAN 

Tue Poetry of THE SouTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 

A Stupy In Dreams 

NAPOLEON 


CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S A. 
ARNOLD WHITE 
EGERTON CASTLE 


ARTHUR WAUGH 
WILLIAM HODGSON 
JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS 
A Past INCARNATION ETHEL WHEELER 
Tue YeELLow Perit LLOYD SANDERS 
Some UNKNOWN PorTRAITS AND LETTERS OF THE WELLESLEYS 
FLORENCE A. FULCHER 

ANDREW LANG 
SIR VINCENT CAILLARD 
CL < 


Tue Brivat Hymn or CaTULLUS W. H. MALLOCK 
ANGLO-SAXON ENAMELS ON GOLD CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A.. 
Tue STRANGE CHRISTENING OF THE ORANGE RIVER J. M. BULLOCH 
THe Way or A MAN G. STANLEY ELLIS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN His Excecttency THE Honovraste JOSEPH CHOATE 
Mrs. KUSSELL MAARTEN MAARTENS 
MADAME DU BARRY 
IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 
List of Full-page Photogravure Plates. 
Napo eon II., Roi de Rome, from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
Mrs. jORDAN, from a painting by T. Gainsborough, R.A. 
Lapy MorninGion and Lavy Lotruian. 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DuKE oF WELLINGTON, froma painting by Francisco Goya- 
Tue Great SARCOPHAGUS. 
ANGLO-SAxon ENAMELS ON GOLD, and 
Numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
NOT?.—The ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW is published Quarterly. 
Yearly Subscription is £4 4s. net. 
The first Six Volumes are still to be had. 
OFFICES : 49 RUPERT STREET, W. 


Drawsacks oF CERTAIN GAMES 
Tue JImMeERIAL OrromMAN MuseuM 
St. Patrick HooLtGan 


The 





A SEASONABLE GIFT. 


RE you seeking a New Year's Gift for a friend at home or abroad which 
will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 
name and address of that friend, together with 15s. (if the address be in the 
British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and THe OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 
free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 
Acdress :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Savs_ the 7/MES.—“ Tie Ovr.oox is brightly written without being flippant ; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references te 
current questions in politics, Jife, letters, and the arts, its motto in contr.vcrsial matters 
| wou d seem to be Light rather than Heat.’ 
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“For Holiday Time.” 
“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


| 











BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 
Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


The KAISER. 

Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
ELLEN TERRY. 

Sir JOHN TENNIEL. | 
LUGARD of AFRICA. 


ABDUL HAMID. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 

Lord LISTER. 

T. P. O°CONNOR. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


MEMORIES. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. BURNE-JONES. 


The KHALIFA. 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.” —A theneum. 


** An interesting book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
In many ways affords capital amusement."—Pud/isters’ Circular. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘The Outlook’ itself."—S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 


“Clever sketches of public men........ fresh and interesting to the general public.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 

“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 

** Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scofsman. 


** On the whole the likenesses are remarkably true to life, the characteristic features 
being well caught by the artist."—Leeds Mercury. 


“There is much that is really interesting in the book, especially concerning 
foreigners with whom we are not quite as familiar as with our own great men.”—Quween. 


“A really delightful bock. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success."—Weekly Dispatch. 

“ They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familierly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and 
reveal the man in his habit as he lives.” —Bvistol Mercury. 

“ Are certainly worthy of republication." —County Gentleman. 

*‘ There should be room for sucha volume. There are thirty ‘portraits’ and three 
“memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.” —Daily Graphic. 

“ Taken as a whole, the series is bright and informative to an unusual degree.” 

Review of the Week. 

“There are a number of very interesting foreign pertraits, Leo XIII., Queen 
Wilhelmina, the Kaiser, the Queen-Regent of Spain, and others, all exceedingly well 
written.” —Umfire (in Book of the Week). 

“ The book is in every way a highly interesting ore, and I heartily recommend you 
to add it to your bookshelf.”"— Whitehall Review. 

“ One of the most delightful collections of personalities which has been published.” 

Examiner. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


$< 








LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 





Collection. 


as possible. 


Collection. 


at ars. each. 


Galleries. 


Romney, Boucher, Lancret, 


and others. 








AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S 
COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windsor Castle, 


By Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Re. 
productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned 
The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
The prices range from 4s. to 8s, each. 


The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Auto- 


type Reproductions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this 
The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, 
Albert Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, 
&c. The Autotypes measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published 


The Wallace Collection, Hertford House. 


Autotype Copies of about Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these 
The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, 
Decamps, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, 
&e. 


The National Gallery of British Art (Tate 


Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable, 
3onington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 


Full Particu'ars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters 
are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Edition, with upwards of roo Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. \ 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 1s, 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 


THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3}d. post free). 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM, By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 

O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. (Two Issues.) 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 


CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ ‘‘IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 


“AN ’EBREW JFW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES, By JOSEPH 
JACOBS, 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 


MR, HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL 
JOHNSON, 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCE. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 

THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME. By E, V. LUCAS. 

OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS, By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND BIS CRITICS. 5 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By ? 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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FOR THE ARMY REFORMER. 





Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS 





, 


GEORGE WYNDHAM, MLP. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


uibat Critics Abroad Say. 


New York Eventnc Posr.—‘*Coming at a time when all 
England is ringing with the return of the victorious troops, and 
with projects for army reorganisation, these official utterances 
have especial value. The future historian will find in them not only 
the reasons for the sudden rise of their author to political prominence, 
but also facts as to the War Office preparations for the Boer war 
nowhere else so available. For our own national legislators and 
for our army officers, also face to face with reorganisation, readjust- 
ment, and tropical service, Mr. Wyndham’s speeches contain some 
valuable matter.” 


Care Arcus devotes an editorial to this ‘interesting pamphlet” 
as providing material for discussion of the ‘‘reforms that have been 
proved to be needed by the events of the last year.” 


MANITOBA FREE PreEss.—‘‘ The book will be of special interest 
at the present time when army organisation is a live subject. All 
those interested in military matters should read these official 
declarations of Mr. Wyndham’s.” 





Views of Critics at Bome. 


DaILy Mait.—* They are informed with a spirit of knowledge 
and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the 
mouthpiece of a public department it follows that they are tinged 
with a certain official optimism.” 


WEEKLY Disrpatcu.—“ Timely and useful.” 


Dupin Dartty Express.—‘‘ Furnish a very clear and connected 
account of our army system as it stands at present. In view of the 
interest which is taken just now in the army, and the proposal to 
put it upon a different footing, the information conveyed in sucha 
handy and accessible form is both opportune and useful. The 
pamphlet ought to command a ready sale.” 


BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Gives the public as full a view of the 
present system as the mass of men would care to have. The value 
of it is obvious, because it is useless to hope for. intelligent under- 
standing of questions of reform until we have knowledge of the 
conditions which now obtain.” 











CONTENTS, 
I], THE MILITARY MACHINE : 1, THE MILITARY MACHINE—conz?. Il, IMPERIAL DEFENCE—con?. III, THE MACHINE TESTED—cont. 

Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected Barracks Their Quality 
Artillery Coast Defence Size of the Home Aimy Transference of Strength 
caceny Distribution wep ad 

ele, Il. IMPERIAL DEFENCE : fobilisatior 
Coloured Troops “ ° s Mobilisation 

eserve ” Sea Supremacy Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED : Reserve 
Militia Naval Bases Before the War Stores and Transport 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours South Africa Strength of Units 
Transport Trade Routes First Reinforcements Replacement 
Recruiting Complete Scheme Second Reinforcements Embodiment of Militia 


THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SuprLiep sy SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 





THE FINER SPIRIT 


AND OTHER POEMS 6d. 
BY Net. 


T, W. H. CROSLAND 


Author of “ Literary Parables.” 








Literature,—‘‘ There is both thought and style, a true feeling for the 
Significant word and the dignified rhythm.” 

Literary World.— The change from gay to grave has brought us no 
Shred of disappointment ; indeed we are inclined to think that Mr. Crosland 
ismore to be enjoyed in broadcloth than in motley.” 

Outlook.—‘* Here is a little book of more than little goodness ; musical, 
inspiriting, and resolutely upon the side of the angels.” 





UNICORN PRESS, CECIL COURT, E.C. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS 


“Sie Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 

Ser thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 

“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,'"—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. InLusTRATED., Maps by JoHn BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 

The Iste of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and ite Beaconé. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 

Bournemouth the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 


t. 
berystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, - R <- -ngpgee 
Malvern, Hereford, La yaar -cheltenham, and 
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